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Notes. 


SIR THOMAS POPE, THE FOUNDER OF TRINITY 
COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

Sir Thomas Pope is one of our old English 
worthies in whom I take a special interest. He 
was for many years an inhabitant, and a large 
benefactor, of the parish of Clerkenwell; and, as 
such, he ought to have occupied a prominent place 
in the recent History of Clerkenwell, by Messrs. 
Pinks & Wood. But all that I can find about 
him in that bulky and ill-digested volume, is a 
passing notice, full of omissions, and totally un- 
worthy of his singular merits. Passing over, for 
the present, the omissions, I shall merely point 
out what I conceive to be an error in one of the 
statements brought forward in the volume just 
mentioned. 

Sir Thomas Pope is twice noticed; onc 


in the 
body of the book (p. 32), where it is stated that 
the nunnery of Clerkenwell was granted to Sir | 
Thomas Pope and Elizabeth his wife, by Philip 


and Mary; and again in the Appendix, when we 
have the notice of the funeral of Sir Thomas, ex- 
tracted from Machy 
Camden Society, and part of the editor's note, but 
without acknowledgment. 

part of the note to which I take exception 


ihomas Pope founded Trinity College, Oxford, 
' . 


Che original place of his interment is a matter 
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| of question, 


n’s Diary, printed by the | 


In his will he directed his executors to bury 
him in the church of that parish in which he should 
chance to die. This would be Clerkenwell.” 

Now I do not think it “a matter of question ” 
as to the place of Sir Thomas Pope’s interment. 
Machyn’s statement, “ The vi daye of Feybruary, 
went to the chyrche to be bered at Clerkenwell 
Ser Thomas Pope, Knyght,” has led to some con- 
fusion on the subject, but the facts, I think, are 
sufficiently clear from the will of Sir Thomas. 
The knight made his last will Feb. 6, 1556, and 
added a codicil Dec. 12, 1558. In this instrument 
he desires his body to be buried in the chureh of 
St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook, London, in the tomb, 
or vault, in which his first wife, Dame Margaret, 
and his daughter, were interred. His funeral to 
be without pomp, “or herse of wax,” and only 
two tapers of virgin wax with branches, to burn 
on his hearse, in the church of the parish in which 
he shall happen to die, for the space of one week. 
Machyn’s loose statement evidently misled Strype, 
and made him say, “Sir Thomas Pope, a great 
man with the former queen [Mary], was buried 
with much magnificence in Clerkenwell.” (Annals, 

725, p. 32.) The real fact is, that his body lay 
in state only at the latter place. It was carried to 
the church of Clerkenwell, where it was placed 
under a hearse, or shrine, illuminated with wax 
tapers, for the space of one week. On the 7th of 
February, began his funeral procession to the 
church of St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook—to which he 
was conveyed with a standard, a coat, a pennon 
or banner of arms, a target, helmet, sword, and 
four dozen of arms, with twelve for the branches 
of wax tapers, and six forthe body or shrine. He 
was attended by two heralds-at-arms, Clarenceux 
and York. The first bore the coat, and the latter 
the helmet and crest. Twenty poor men and 
twenty poor women carried torches. The men 
were clothed in mantle frieze gowns, and the 
women in rails [ white veils |, which he gave them. 
Sir Richard Southwell, and Sir Thomas Stradling, 
Knights, and divers gentlemen and others, all in 
black, were mourners, to the number of sixty or 
more. All his house at Clerkenwell, and the 
church, were hung with black, with escutcheons 
of his arms. After the heralds had offered the 
sword, target, coat, and helmet at the high altar, 
and the other ceremonies were performed, the 
company returned back to his house to a banquet, 
where they were refreshed with spiced bread and 
wine. The next day followed his morrow mass 
in the said church; at which were three songs, 
two being pricked songs, and the third the mass 
of requiem, all sung by the clerks of London. 
He was then buried; after which they went back 
to his house to dinner, “ being,” as Machyn says, 
“a very great dinner, and plenty of all things.” 


| Then followed a great dole of alms distributed 


among the poor. 
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Stowe tells us that Sir Thomas Pope was in- | 
terred in the north aisle of the choir of Wallbrook | 
church, where was a vault in which before had 
been buried his wife Margaret, his daughter Alice, 
and Anne Pope, his sister-in-law. Ie also gives 
the following inscription, which existed in the old | 
church, probably placed there upon the decease of 
Dame Margaret, and before the death of Sir 
Thomas : — 

“ Hie jacet Thomas Pope primus Thesaurarius Aug- 
mentationum, et Domina Margareta uxor ejus, que qui- 
dam Margareta obiit 16 Jan. 1538.” 

Eight years after the interment of Sir Thomas 
Pope, his body, and that of his wife, were re- 
moved from Wallbrook to the chapel of Trinity 


College, Oxford, where they were again interred | - 
lege, Oxfo pe oh oe Pots 1, | under no pretext of weak stomach or head, the host drink 


on the north side of the altar, under a stately 


tomb of Gothic ager ao - on which are the | 


recumbent figures of the knight in complete 
armour, and of his third wife Elizabeth, the size 
of life, in alabaster. 

From the will of Sir Thomas Pope, we learn 
that he bequeathed 20s. to a “discreet reacher”’ 


for two funeral sermons; one to be preached in the 


church of the parish in which he might die, and 
the other in the church of St. Stephen’s, Wall- 
brook, at the time of his interment. He also be- 
—_ 10s. to the vicar of Clerkenwell; and 20s. 


or opening the vault in Wallbrook church for his | 


sepulture. 

During the time of founding his college, he 
chiefly resided at Clerkenwell, ‘‘ within the dis- 
solved priory of Black Nuns”; to the repair of 
the conventual church of which, being left standing 


at the dissolution, he bequeathed 40/7 Many of | 


his letters, preserved in Trinity College, are dated 
from Clerkenwell. 

Most of these particulars are derived from T. 
Warton’s Life of Sir Thomas Pope, the second 
edition, corrected and enlarged, (an interleaved 
copy of which, with copious MS. notes by the 
editor, was presented to me by my late friend 


Dr. Bliss)—a volume which might have been | 
consulted with advantage by the historians of | 


Clerkenwell. Epwarp F. Rimpavtrt. 


LUCIAN. 


I have been looking into the Saturnalia of this 
author in a very old French translation—that of 
Baudoin—and am struck with the abundance of 
matter Lucian supplies for the illustration, more 
or less exact, of Holy Writ—sometimes by force 


of contrast as well as of resemblance. What 
Raphelius did by Xenophon and Herodotus, any 
learned man of leisure might do, with more ad- 
vantage, from Lucian, to throw light upon the | 
writings of the New Testament, by suitable ex- 
tracts—the task rendered all the more attractive, 
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and the fruits more certain, from remembering 
the period when our author lived, and the curious 


| harmony between himself and the sacred writers, 


arising from the circumstance that he too, though 
an Asiatic by birth, was writing in the Greek 
tongue. 

For instance, in the laws of the saturnalia we 
learn that inferior wines were put upon the table 
for inferior guests, while a better sort was served 
to the more dignified, which illustrates, in one 
= at least, John ii. 10: “ Every man at the 

eginning, doth set forth good wine ; and when 
men have well drunk, then that which is worse.” 
Lucian’s discontented suitor to Saturn begs that— 

“ At the banquet no regard be had to dignity, or birth, 

or riches, but that all drink the same wine ; and that 


a finer wine than his humble guests.” 

In the next dialogue to the same effect : — 

“That the servitors pour out promptly to our demand 
as to their master’s, a large cup full of the same wine, 
that all may drink alike. For where is there any written 
law prescribing strong wine for one, while the stomach of 
another is nauseated with unseasoned stuff?” 

So much for that matter. In these same Satur- 
nalia is an indirect illustration of Luke xvii. 7, 8: 

“Which of you, having a servant plowing or feeding 
cattle, will say unto him by and by, when he is come 
from the field, Go and sit down to meat ? 

“ And will not rather say unto him, Make ready where- 
with I may sup, and gird thyself, and serve me, till | 
have eaten and drunken; and afterward thou shalt eat 
and drink ?” 

The ancient leveller found this service of the 
attendant on his master a grievance: ¢.g., 

“It seems to me altogether unreasonable that this per- 
son should stuff himself with food, while his servant 
should have to stand bolt upright behind his couch wait 
ing till his master is so gorged that he can eat no 


longer.” 
GO F RB 


THE MITRE TAVERN AND DR, JOHNSON. 


Every reader of Boswell's Life of Dr. Johnson 
will hear, with deep regret, that the Mitre Tavern, 
in Fleet Street, the scene of so many of those 
meetings between Dr. Johnson and his biographer, 
to which we owe one of the best books in the 
| world, is now in course of demolition. It was 
shut up a few days since, and will shortly — 
perhaps even before these lines are in type — be 
razed to the ground. I fear that no engraving 
or photograph of the house is to be had, but } 
| believe that Mr. A. F. Sprague, the eminent 
| draughtsman, has made a drawing of it, which 

perhaps he will allow to be engraved. 

|" One by one the houses rendered interesting 
| from their connection with Dr. Johnson and his 
circle, are disappearing. Only last December 
| I had to record in these columns the destruc- 
| tion of the Thrale house at Brighton; and but a 
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few years since the still more interesting house at 
Streatham was pulled down. It would perhaps be 


worth while making a list in the columns of 


“N.& Q.” of the few houses remaining in London 
and elsewhere, formerly inhabited or visited by 
Johnson. I know of only two remaining resi- 
dences—-the house in Gough Square, and the 
house in Johnson’s Court, now forming part of 
Anderton’s hotel. Sir Joshua Reynolds's house 
is still standing in Leicester Square, and the house 
of the Burneys in St. Martin’s Street. Garrick’s 
house also remains in the Adelphi, and Beauclerec’s 
on the same terrace. At these houses Johnson 
was, of course, a frequent visitor. The house of 
Honest Tom Davies the bookseller, in Russell 
Street, Covent Garden, where Johnson and Bos- 
well had their first memorable meeting, is happily 
still in existence. Well might Boswell say, “I 
never pass by it without feeling reverence and 
regret.” The fine old house in front of Myddleton 
Hall, Islington, was, I have been told, the resi- 
dence of Dr. Strahan and of his father, the printer, 
and as such was often visited by Johnson. 
Essex Head, in Essex Street, Strand, still remains, 
but little altered since Johnson attended his last 
club there. Am I right in concluding that a 
stately old house, near Barclay and Perkins’s 
brewery, in Park Street — once called Deadman’s 
Place—Southwark, was the Thrale house there ? 
If so, we have another resort of the great Doctor's 
left, though in a sad state of degradation and 
decay. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents can add to 
this list, and also furnish some notices of the Mitre 
Tavern of a more extended character than these 
brief and hasty lines of farewell and regret. 
E.J.S 


ETYMOLOGY OF “ROTTEN ROW.” 


The origin of the above term has been already 
extensively discussed in the columns of “N.& Q.” 
(i* S. i. 441; ii. 235; v. 40, 160; 2 S. iv. 
358), but amid all the different suggestions there 
made no satisfactory conclusion appears to have 
been established. I have recently been induced 
to investigate the subject with considerable care— 
much more so perhaps than it is really worth— 
and I now accordingly venture to record here the 
results of my labours. Like the honest country- 
man in the song, I have indeed been obliged to 
“end where I began,” and after adopting succes- 
sively a multitude of learned explanations, been 


forced at last to recur to the old and popular in- | 


terpretation which I had at first superciliously 
rejected. That is to say, the only satisfactory ex- 
planation which I believe can be given of the term 
“Rotten Row” or “ Ratton Raw,” as regards 
the well-known streets of that name in Glasgow, 
Dunfermline, and probably elsewhere in Scotland, 
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is that it signifies simply the “Rat Row” or “Street 
of Rats.” How it came to get this appellation I 
cannot pretend to state with any degree of assurance, 
but I think that very possibly the name had its 
origin either in the love of alliteration or in some 
fancied resemblance of the street or row of build- 
ings to the march of rats. However this may 
be, it is at least clear that as far back as the 
middle of the fifteenth century this nomenclature 
of a street in Glasgow was so derived, as we find 
it termed “ Vicus Rattonum,” or “the Street of 
Rats,” in a charter of that period granted by the 
Archbishop of Glasgow. ‘“ Rotton” or “ Rat- 
ton,” from the French raton, it may be superfluous 
to mention, is the Scottish vernacular designation 
for a rat. An additional combination of this view 
of the matter is furnished by the circumstance, 
that in the Laber Custumarum of the Guildhall of 
London, compiled in the early part of the four- 
teenth century, and edited a few years ago by 
Mr. H. T. Riley, a certain venella, or narrow street 
or lane ( Scoticé vennel), in the parish of St. Michael, 
Queenhithe, is mentioned as bearing the name cf 
‘“‘ Ratoneslane” or Rat Lane. From this fact it 
would seem that in England as well as in Scot- 
land there were streets which, from some cause 
unexplained, received this appellation at an early 
period. 

In some instances, I do not deny that the term 
may have arisen from the decay or rottenness of 
the buildings of which the street was composed. 
Thus, in Stow’s Survey cf London (Strype’s edi- 
tion, 1720, vol. ii. p. 50), we are informed that 
a portion of Old Street, near its junction with 
Goswell Street, received anciently the name of 
“Rotten Row” from the decayed state of the 


| houses, an epithet which was afterwards changed 


into “Russel’s Row.” But in general I think 
that the etymology of all these streets must be 
“rats” or “ Rotton’s Row.” One special objec- 
tion may, I think, be fairly made to the deriva- 
tion from the “rotten” state of the houses. Is it 
likely that this cause alone would occasion a 
change in the nomenclature of a street, or that 
the previous designation which it must have borne 
would have been entirely lost * 

With regard to the far-famed “ Rotten Row ” 
in Hyde Park, I think its origin can be traced to 
nothing more recondite than the “rotten” or 
loose state of the mixture of sand and gravel of 
which the road is composed. The term does not 
appear in any ancient description of the locality, 
as far as I can learn, and would seem to be wholly 
of recent introduction. 

The other explanations of the term which have 
been already propounded in “N. & Q.” are, that 
it is derived from “ Ratumena Porta,” the name 
of a gate in ancient Rome, so called from an un- 
fortunate charioteer named Ratumena, who there 
met his death. From “ rota,” a wheel or chariot; 
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also, in medieval Latin, a road. From the woollen 
stuff called “rateen.” From the Old Teutonic 
word “rot,” signifying a file of soldiers. From 
“Route du Roi” or the “King’s Road,” the 
queen’s carriage being alleged to have an exclu- 
sive privilege here. 

In addition to the above, I educed the follow- 
ing etymologies after the most minute and labori- 
ous investigation of all the lexicons and other 
authorities which could be supposed to throw any 
light on the subject. I think it will be admitted 
that each of them presents a specious hypothesis 
on the matter at issue. That “ Rotten Row” is 
a corruption of “ Rother Row,” the Ox Row, 
Oxgate, or Cowgate. Hrither or Hrother in An- 
glo-Saxon, and reder or rither in Old Friesic, sig- 
nifies an ox or cow. The word occurs in Shake- 
speare and other old English writers, and in 
Stratford-on-Avon there is to this day a street 
called “ Rother Street.” That it signifies the 
paved street in contradistinction to other roads and 
streets, which, it is needless to remark, were in 
ancient times generally of the most miry and 


rutted description. The authority for this etymo- | 


logy is the Icelandic or Old Norse adjective ruddr, 
meaning smoothed or paved. Ruddr vegr denotes 
a paved road or street, and the noun rudningr 
signifies a paving or smoothing. There is also 
the verb rydia, one of the meanings of which is 
to pave, and its past participle rudt may also, I 
believe, have the form rudtimm or rudtin. That 
it is derived from the Anglo-Saxon ro¢ or rott, 
which signifies splendid or cheerful; and thus the 
true meaning of Rotten Row may be the grand or 
Jine street. In the Saxon Chronicle, as quoted by 
Mr. Bosworth in his Dictionary, we find the fol- 
lowing expression: “ Maeste dael and theat rot- 
teste ealle thaere burh—the greatest part, and the 
most splendid of all the city.” 

The objection to all these derivations, both as 
laid down in “N. & Q.” and by myself, is that they 
are almost all destitute of any substruction of 
historical evidence, and are ull purely speculative 
orfanciful. No collateral or contemporaneous his- 
torical evidence can, so far as I am aware, be 
produced in favour of any of them. The popular 


etymology, on the other hand, though it may be | 


repulsive and unrefined, carries with it a degree 
of weight from positive and ascertained fact, 
which, in my opinion, approximates to demon- 
stration. 

In a very curious and interesting little work 
published lately by Dr. E. Henderson, and en- 
titled E-rtracts from the Kirk Session Reeords of 
Dunfermline from 1640 to 1689, there occurs ( p. 
20) in a note by the ingenious editor, the follow- 
ing statement regarding the term under discus- 
sion as applied to localities in Dunfermline : — 


“The Muygate, Colyeraw, Rottenraw, and Nethertoun | 
are all mentioned in the oldest Town Council Record of | 
| 
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Dunfermline as early as 1487-1497. . . . . . The Rotten- 
row (now Queen Ann Street) was anciently written 
* Rattinraw,’ that is, a row of houses composed of rattins 
or undressed timber, In connection with this almost ob- 
solete word rattin we may mention, that when the auld 
kirk was in use as a place of worship (previous to 1821) 
there was an awning or laft across the body of the kirk, a 
little above the highest gallery, having been erected to 
keep down the sound, and prevent echoes, thus acting as an 
immense sounding-board. It had the name of the Rotten- 
laft. It was not rotten ; every bit of it was quite fresh 
when it was taken down in 1821. It was, however, com- 
posed entirely of rattins ; that is, of deals or slabs of un- 
dressed timber, and rattin being a word in common use 
when it was put up, it, as a matter of course, got the 
name of the Rattin-laft; and this name coming down 
through several generations, and the word becoming ob- 
solete, it at last cot twisted into the name of the Rotten- 


| daft instead of the original Rattin-laft ; just in the same 


way was the original Rattin-raw twisted into Rotten-raw. 
We may further note that an old quay at Ayr is com- 
posed of undressed timber, and in consequence of this it is 
called the Rattin-quay.” 


Now all this looks very probable and specious, 
so much so that I was disposed at first to acquiesce 
unhesitatingly in the explanation there given. On 
consulting, however, Dr. Jamieson and other au- 
thorities, I was unable to find any evidence of the 
word rattin having ever been used to designate 
“undressed timber.” Further and more exten- 
sive researches were equally unsuccessful, and I 
was at last forced to the conclusion that Dr. Hen- 
derson must have been misled by some mistaken 
interpretation or unreliable authority. As far as 
I have been able to ascertain, there is not in the 
whole compass of the various languages, ancient 


| and modern, which enter into the composition of 


the English tongue—to speak more particularly, 
in any of the Teutonic, Scandinavian, or Celtic 
languages; in French, or in classic or medieval 
Latin—a single word even remotely resembling 
“rattin,” which denotes “ undressed timber.” 
True, we have in modern English the word “ rat- 
tan,” signifying a cane, but never in any case 
timber, either dressed or undressed. It is, more- 
over, a term of Eastern origin, and, as I should 
imagine, of comparatively recent introduction. I 
am afraid, therefore, that Dr. Henderson’s ex- 
planation, however seemingly satisfactory at first 
sight, is wholly untenable, and that the insuffi- 
ciency of his foundation must cause the “rotten” 
superstructure raised on it to topple over like a 
house of cards. One is here involuntarily re- 
minded of the Ilindoo cosmology which repre- 
sents the world as supported on the back of an 
elephant, who again rests on that of a tortoise, 
but fails signally in informing us how the latter 
animal is in his turn upheld. Toclench my argu- 
ment on this question, it seems to me almost 
impossible to conceive how the learned and indus- 
trious Dr. Jamieson, who has collected in his in- 
valuable dictionary almost every Scottish expres- 
sion known, could have omitted such a term as 
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“rattin ” had it possessed such a meaning as that 
ascribed to it by Dr. Henderson. 

With regard to the “ Rattin-laft” and the 
“ Rattin-quay ” mentioned in the extract from 
Dr. Henderson’s work, I think it not impossible 
that the former may be a corruption for “ rood- 
loft ;”’ but as respects “ Rattin-quay ” my present 
knowledge does not warrant me in venturing to 
offer any hypothesis in explanation. 

I should be glad to receive any further infor- 
mation on the above subject from the readers of 
“N. & Q.,” and more especially as to any places 
throughout England which can lay claim to a 
“ Rotten Row.” D. B. 

Maida Vale, London. 


PorTRAITS OF Empson anp Dupiey. — Allow 
me, through the medium of your pages, to call 
the attention of the Committee of the National 
Portrait Exhibition to the full-length panel por- 
trait of Henry VII. and his favourites Empson 
and Dudley, in the collection of the Duke of 
Rutland at Belvoir Castle. The picture has been 
engraved for Dibdin’s Northern Tour, vol. i. p. 67. 
M. 


Catrte Pracve. — At this moment it may be 
interesting to note the following, taken from the 
Memoirs of Turgot prefixed to his Works, vol. i. 
p. 327. It shows how exactly in France, in 1775, 
the ablest administrators were brought to the same 
conclusion as we have at this day. 

It is stated that the disease was found in- 
curable ; that though a few animals might have 
been cured, the danger of infection was thought to 
‘a ponderate so much, that Turgot and his col- 
eagues determined to kill every diseased beast, 
separate from them eve ry 
at length, these measures 


Jed. 


isolate and 
and that, 


and to 
healthy one ; 
succeeded, 

It is also stated that the proprietors of animals 
killed under the law, were paid one-third of their 
value when well (no doubt, by the State): show- 
ing less liberality than ours, who have awarded 
one-half. Also, these orders were executed by 
military force ; corresponding to our new police. 

LYTTELTON. 
Stourbridge. 


Hagley, 

SaBLeE.— May be remarked as black, and as 
exhibited by both horizontal and perpendicular 
lines, crossing each other. 

We find that it has been interpreted as pour- 
traying “constancy, learning, and grief.” And 
the ancient heraldic c omponents have been put as, 
Or honour; arg. fame; gul. respect ; az. applica- 
tion ; ver. comfort; pur. austerity. 

Be this as it may, without being too 


fanciful, 


we may suppose that our ancestors had often 
some reason for their devices. 
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It is said that — 

“ The Duke of Anjou, King of Sicily, after the loss of 
that kingdom, appeared at a Tournament in Germany 
all in black, with his shield of that tincture, ‘semé de 
larmes,’ i. e. besprinkled with drops of water to repre- 
sent tears—indicating by this, both his grief and loss.” 

E. W. B., D.D. 

Henry Snuerwiy.—I cannot find any particu- 
lars of the life of this laborious and useful mathe- 
matician. The friend of Halley, and the publisher 
of Mathematical Tables, ought to have a history. 


The date of the Dedication is London, July 12, 


1705. The third edition, 1742, is said to be the 
best; but there are copies, as that in the King’s 


Library, dated 1741. Wm. Davis. 


MasHam, A Maton ror Gotrnam.—In Mr. 
Fisher’s elaborate and very ——s History of 
Masham and Mashamshire, in Yorks shire, I find 
that the select vestry of the gusidh of Masham 
has, from time immemorial, consisted of “the 
four-and-twenty ” self-clected “ more fit and able 
parishioners,” of whose superior fitness and ability 
the following is an instructive example. Mr. 
Fisher says : — 

“TI gather from their Minute Book that, in the year 
1727, the grave and sapient body, the Four-and-Twenty 
of Masham, was much agitated by the discussion of the 
very important and stirring subject, whether a new dial, 
which they had agreed to purchase at a great cost,should 
be put up in the icside or on the outside of the church. 
Great diversity of opinion appears to have existed upon 
the subject, and : accordingly several meetings were held 
upon it, and doubtless much liquor was drunk by the 
Four-and-Twenty at the expense of the parish before they 
were enabled to solve the knotty point. They did, how- 
ever, ultimately come to a decision upon the matter, and 
they recorded it in their Minute Book by the following 
minute, which I here give verbatim et literatim, viz.— 

“* Aug’st y* 13th, 1727. Mem’d’m, It is this day agreed 
att a Vestrey legelly held, by a majority of Votes, that a 
new Diall shall be putt up on y* insid of y¢ church, and not 
on y* out.’” 

As the Four-and-Twenty always met at apublic- 
house, if the Masham ale of 1727 was as pleasant 
and potential as “ Lightfoot’s” of the present day, 
the frequent meetings of “the more fit and able 
parishioners, ” and the ultimate decision of the 
majority, are satisfactorily accounted 


.H. or S 


ORIGIN OF THE GAMAGE Nisin. alee little 
is known now in England of this family. Burke 
only mentions the name incidentally on account 
of an alliance with the Sydneys, and another with 
the Howards. It is, however, ancient ; and about 
the time that inquiries were made respecting it, 
in your valuable periodical (2°¢S. vol. ii.) a 
French gentleman, Monsieur F. J. Darsy, pub- 
lished a work entitled Gamaches et ses Seigneurs, 
Amiens, 1854—1856. This gentleman states the 
male ancestor to have been Inger, a brother or 
companion of Rollo the Dane. He had a son 
Herluin who, by marriage, became Count of Pon- 





thieu. Herluin’s grandson William married Alice, 
sister of Hugh Capet, King of France ; and had a 
son Bernard, who was Count of Guines and Lord 
of Gamaches. He was deprived of the former 

yasession, but kept the latter, adding to it the 
lordship of St. Valéry by marriage with the 
heiress thereof. His son Gilbert, or Bernard, 
married Papia, daughter of Richard II., Duke of 
Normandy; and their grandson, Bernard, came 
over with the Conqueror accompanied by his 
rother Reginald. It was owing to his connec- 
tion with this family that William I. was able to 
collect his fleet together in the Somme—so short 
a distance from the English shore. A most im- 
portant advantage to him, as Dieppe did not then 
exist. The estates of St. Valéry passed, by mar- 
riage, to the Counts of Dreux. M. Darsy states 
that, from Godfrey (brother of Thomas, the last 
male of the St. Valéry line), are descended the 
different existing branches of the family. This 
Godfrey served our Henry IL, attended by fifty 
knights and a thousand of his own retainers. He 
is named in the Exchequer Red Book, as are also 
Guido and Bernardus de Sancto Valerico. Much 
information is given about the family in Kennett’s 
Parochial Antiquities of Ambrosden and Burcester, 
Atkins’ Gloucestershire, and Banks’ Extinct and 
Dormant Baronage. In France the family is 
better known, and has occupied a distinguished 


position up to the last century. The Dictionnaire | 
de la Noblesse, published before the revolution, | 


mentioned Denis, Count of Ciamaches, as then 
living. OLDBOOK. 


Queries. 


FLAG OF THE LORD HIGH ADMIRAL. 


When was the flag now used by the Lord High 
Admiral, or the Commissioners for executing the 
office, introduced? Is there anywhere a notice of 
the flag of Lord Howard of Effingham in the battles 
with the Spanish Armada; or of his father, Lord 


William Howard, when he compelled Philip IT. | 


of Spain to pay him the “privilege of the flag ” ? 
Would the Vice and Rear-Admirals of England 
fly the same flag as the Lord High Admiral, at 
the fore and mizen respectively; or would they 
fly the flag to which their place in the seniority 
list of Admirals entitled them?’ Would, for in- 
stance, Sir George Seymour, if appointed to a 
command, fly the Admiralty Flag at the fore, or 
White at the main? A few years ago Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Thomas Byam Martin was Vice- 
Admiral of the United Kingdom: would he have 
hoisted the “Union” at the main, or the Ad- 
miralty Flag at the fore? The late Lord Dun- 
donald was, during the Russian war, Admiral of 
the White and Rear-Admiral of the United King- 
dom : if, as seemed at one time possible, he had 
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‘been appointed to the command of the Baltic 


Fleet, what flag would he have hoisted—Ad- 
miralty at the mizen, or White at the main ? 
What has been done is to a certain extent a 
guide to what may be done; and though instances 
of the Vice or Rear-Admirals of the Kingdom 
having a command are rare, there are a small 
number, any one of which may be taken as an 
authorised precedent. Sir George Rodney was 
romoted to the rank of Vice-Admiral of Great 
sritain on November 3rd, 1781, and on December 
15th of the same year sailed from Spithead to 
resume the command of the West Indian Fleet. 
His celebrated action was fought on April 12th 
following, and he (then Lord Rodney), returned 
to England in September. His flag was thus 
actually flying for the greater part of a year. 
What flag did he fly’ A picture of the action 
of April 12th, engraved in Ralfe’s Naval Bio- 
graphy, represents the “ Formidable,” Sir George's 
flag-ship, with White at the main; but as it also 
represents her with the “Union ” at the peak, its 
evidence on a point of detail is manifestly worth- 
less. But even were it not so, admirals have fre- 
quently, in action, hoisted a different flag from the 


| one they were strictly entitled to: thus the battles 


of the Nile and Trafalgar were fought under the 
white ensign, Lord Nelson’s proper flag, in both 
instances, being blue. S. H. M. 


Artistic.—I am anxious to find woodcuts 
which would illustrate the following quotations. 
The smaller the better—and, if with a touch of 
the comic, the better also—as I wish to design 
capital letters from them. Perhaps some of your 


| readers can kindly assist me. 


1. “ The page slew the boar, 
The King had the gloire.” 
2. “ The swarthy smith took dirk and brand.” 
3. “ Quem pater ardentis massex fuligine lippus, 
A carbone et forcipibus gladiosque pavente, 
Incude ae luteo Vulcano ad rhetora misit.” 
i. “ He cast his gown of grey aside, 
He called for sword and spear : 
* Now take he heed, Sir Knight,’ he cried, 
*T am no more a Frere.’ ” 
P 

Bacrirves.—At a meeting, held lately in Edir- 
burgh, the Lord Advocate made the following 
remarks : — 

“I believe it could be demonstrated that the bagpipe 
is an English instrument — essentially English ; that the 
English were the original bagpipers. And I find in con- 
firmation of this that Shakspere, who was an authority 
in music, refers to the bagpipes constantly, but he does 
not introduce them into Macheth. The armies in Macbeth 
don’t march on Dunsinane to the sound of the bagpipe ; 
and he speaks of the drone of the Lincolnshire and the 
Yorkshire bagpipe. He speaks of a person ‘laughing 
like a parrot at a bagpiper,’ but all without the slightest 
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Caledonian reference. And when we look at the works 
in the Register House, and show how our former mo- 
narchs spent their income, we find their expenditure for 
music put down in such entries as the following: ‘To 
the English piper, 3s. 6d.’ And Scotchmen were not the 
pipers—they were harpers. The harp was the old Scotch 
instrument, and I believe continued to be the old Scotch 
instrument till within a very recent period.”— Manchester 
Guardian, Dec. 28, 1865. 

It has just occurred to me that Drayton 
mentions the bagpipes, in connection with the 
Cotswold festivities : — 

“ And whilst the bagpipe plays, each lusty jocund swain 

Quaffs sillabubs in cans to all upon the plain.” 

Palyolbion, xiv. 

When did we lose our vested interest in the 
bagpipe, and when was it transferred to our 
northern neighbours? [I shall be glad of any 
reference to early mention of the English (or 
Scotch) bagpipe, or anything tending to throw 
light on this question. W. C. B. 


Boveuton Famiiy.—I am very much interested 
in obtaining all the information I can respecting 
the ancestors of the family of this name. One, 
Alexander Boughton, towards the end of the last 
century, was a partner in an iron foundry and 
engine and pump-making business in Lambeth ; 
and I believe the family vault is at Streatham. 
He married a Miss Green, one of the same family 
into which the late Sir John Key, Bart., married. 

Any information, extracts from parish registers, 
&c., will be esteemed a very great favour by 

me f 

Op Conversation Carps.—I remember, when 
a boy, rummaging in an old library for stray 
volumes, and bringing to light a round box, about 
three inches deep and four in diameter; contain- 
ing a number of polished circular wooden tablets, 


ornamented with scroll work in bright colours, | 
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and co-heiress of Francis Acres, Esq., of Hanover, 


= 


and having round their centres spaces inscribed 


with black-letter sentences. The date on the 
corner of the box, which was much worm-eaten, 
was about the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but I cannot remember what was the 
purport of the sentences. Has any reader of 
“N. & Q.” seen a set of similar tablets; and can 
he inform me whether they were used as conver- 
sation cards, or for divination ? H.C. 


merous correspondents be so kind as to give the 
direct descent from Louis IX. to 
France. 


CwRw DA. 


Hyper Fairy: Sir Epmoxp Anprrsoy.—Can 
any of your correspondents give me any informa- 
tion with reference to a family named Hyde (arms, 


Gules, a saltire or between four bezants, a chief 


ermine). John Hyde (who in a deed dated 1778 


is described as of Bedford Square, Middlesex, citi- 
zen and ironmonger), married Katherine, daughter 





Henri IV. of 


Jamaica (arms, Azure, three scallops argent). 
Their only child was the late John Hyde, Esq. of 
Montague Square, London, and Lexham Hall, 
Swatfham, Norfolk, who died in 1835, aged eighty- 
one, leaving no male issue. Information is re- 
quested respecting the father and grandfather of 
the first-mentioned John Hyde, and whether he 
was descended from Bernard Hyde, who had the 
same arms granted to him in 1609. Also, what 
were the arms of Sir Edmond Anderson, Chief 
Justice in the reign of Elizabeth? and was his 
father or grandfather named Thomas Anderson, a 
gentleman in Berwickshire? I shall feel much 
obliged by any assistance I can obtain in tracing 
the above. Lrevut.-CoLoNEL ANDERSON. 
New Brunswick. 


Tue Law Tree.—There is a curious print, of 
the size of a foolscap folio page, which in Brom- 
ley’s Catalogue of Portraits, and Noble’s Continua- 
tion of Granger's Biographical History of England, 
is cailed “The Law Tree.” It represents under 
the figure of a tree, the branches and leaves of 
which are covered with inscriptions, the various 
forms of proceedings at law, Legis Series. It is 
surmounted by a portrait of the patriot judge, 
Robert Price (Baron of the od snes 1712, 
Justice of the Common Pleas, 1726, ob. 1732), 
with this motto Js erat Legum Patrieque Decus. 
This portrait is from the original painted by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller in 1717, from which there is a 
large engraving by George Vertue, one of his best 
works. Kneller’s picture is now in the possession of 
SirCharles Price, Bart., at his house in King William 
Street, in the city of London. “The Law Tree” 
bears this signature, Per I. P. Ar. Is it known 
who this ingenious gentleman was? or has the 
been noticed elsewhere than in the two 


J.G. N. 


Lixcoitn’s Inn Fretps Toeatre.—In Thorpe’s 
Catalogue of MSS. for 1844, I find the following 
entry —_ 

“ Book of Accounts of the Manager of the Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields Theatre, containing the Salaries of the dif- 
ferent Actors, and all other Expenses, folio, rough calf, 
1735-6.” 


I should like to know the whereabouts of this 


»00ks I have mentioned ? 


a r. | MS. at the present time. 
Descent oF Henri IV.—Will one of your nu- | 


Epwarp F. RmMBavrr. 


MACHIAVELLI AND ARISTOTLE.— W hen I quoted 


| the sentence of Machiavelli — 


“Sono di tre generazioni cervelli, l’ uno intende per se, 
Y altro intende quanto da altri gli ¢ mostro, il terzo non 
intende ne per stesso, ne per dimostrazione d’ altri” (Z7 
Principe, 22) ,— 
a friend repeated a passage from Aristotle express- 
ing the same thought, and from which the Flo- 
rentine statesman had no doubt derived his. He 
could not tell us where the passage was to be 
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found ; but I write this query in the hope that Charlton and Woolwich. This wood was famous 


some of your readers may be able to give me the 
reference before long. 
Epwarp F. WrItiovensy. 
University College. 
“Masestic Revian.”—It is said that the 
“ Majestic Reviah” occurs twelve times in the 


Hebrew Scriptures. It is also said that there are | 


twelve words, over which a mystic line of dots 
oceurs. Will some Hebrew scholar kindly indi- 
cate these places ? R. 


Tue Mantis, Vern, anv Rive. — What is the 
Order of the Mantle, Veil, and Ring? In note 


[34 S. IX. Marcu 17, 66. 





as one of the retreats of the highwaymen who 
infested Shooter's Hill and Blackheath. General 
Congreve, returning in his carriage from London 
to Charlton, where he resided, was attacked by 
two foot-pads, who issued from a pit on the side 
of the road crossing the heath, called the Devil's 
Punch-Bowl. He fired a pistol at the miscreants, 
who then decamped, and were tracked to the 
Hanging Wood, where they escaped. There is a 


| trial in the Newgate Calendar of two highwaymen 


63, at p. 182, of the Lancashire Chantries (vol. 1x. | 


of the Chetham Society), mention is made on the 
evidence of the Lichfield registers (Reg. Boulers, 
Lichfield), of a commission issued, Jan. 17, 1458, 
by the Bishop of Lichfield to the Abbot of Eve- 
sham to confer upon “ Margaret ffaryngton, relict 


who were pursued by the whole garrison of Wool- 
wich, hunted for several miles, and eventually 
captured in this wood, where they had gone to 
earth in an old drain. 


Sr. Aveustrn AND Pope ALEXANDER VIII.—In 
Valdivieso’s Carta Apologetica, at the end of vol. iii. 


| of the London edition of Ben-Ezra (1826), is the 
| following statement : — 


of William ffaryngton of flaryngton, Esq., the an- | 


nulum, velum, et mantillum,” of perpetual widow- 
hood. In the same publication (p. 160, note 52,) 
mention is made of Alice, widow of Robert 
Hesketh, Esq., professing chastity, and taking the 
Order of the Mantle and the Ring on the death of 
her husband, Jan. 1, 4 Henry VIL. A. E. L. 


Nature Prrytrixe.—Where can I find an ac- 
count of the process by which the (apparently) 
coloured lithographs in Bradbury’s Nature Printed 
British Ferns are produced ? F. M: S. 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 

Parx.—Mr. Earle, in his recent edition of the 
Saxon Chronicles, quoted in the Saturday Review 
of Feb. 10, 1866, mentions park as “ one of the 
few Keltic words which continued to hold a place 
in the language of the Anglo-Saxons.” 
that it “still exists in spoken British.” I may 
be allowed to mention, that it also occurs in the 
name of two places near this town, on the Welsh 
border: Parc-y-meirch, a spot at the foot of the 
Black Mountain; and Pen-y-park, in the parish 
of Clifford. Is forest another instance of the 
same kind? or did the Welsh borrow it from the 
English? Forest occurs as part of the name of 
many places in this neighbourhood: Dan-y-fforest, 
Pen-y-fforest, Mynydd Fforest (New Forest). 
What is the origin of the word ? 

Tuos. WoopHovse. 

Hay, Breconshire. 


Royat Mriirrary Reposrrory at Wootwicu. | 


In what year were the grounds forming the Royal 
Military Repository first enclosed and appropriated 
as a school for the instruction of the artillerymen 
in the use of military machines? The Repository 
was projected and completed by Lieut.-General 
Sir William Congreve, Bart. On the ground oc- 
cupied by the Repository stood part of the Hang- 
ing Wood, which covered the slopes between 


He adds, | 


' Or is this an opinion condemned by the Pope; 


“ La inerrancia en este mundo es un don privativo de 
la Iglesia: y quererlo hacer comun, no digo ya 4 los in- 
térpretes, pero aun 4 los padres y mayores padres, seria 
un error condenado por Alejandro VIII, proposicion 3.” 
P. 371. 

Then follows the Spanish translation of a quo- 
tation given in Latin at the foot of the page : — 


“ Ubi quis invenerit doctrinam in Augustino claré fun- 


| datam, illam absolut? potest tenere et docere non respi- 


ciendo ad ullam Pontificis Bullam.” 

Where does Pope Alexander VIII. say this ? 

Is this extracted by Valdivieso from something 
which Alexander VIII. maintained, and has he, 
with true Spanish regard for St. Augustin, taken 
out those words which make the most for the 
authority of that Father? 

“Ningun olla sin tocino ; 
Ningun sermon sin Agustino.” 


and if so, by whom was it maintained, held, and 
taught ? 

Is it meant to say, that we may be sure that no 
papal bull could really contradict what Augustin 
already taught ? S. P. TREGELLEs. 


Scvpamore Famity.—In Burke's Dictionary of 
the Landed Gentry, it is stated that Sir John 
Scudamore married Elizabeth, daughter and co- 
heir of Owen Glendowr, and was succeeded by 
his son John Scudamore. Was this son the off- 
spring of this marriage ? 

James Scudamore, Esq., of Kentchurch, temp. 
Henry VIL, married Joane, daughter of Sir James 
Baskerville, Knt., of Erdisley, co. Hereford. Was 
her mother Katharine, daughter of Walter De- 
vereux, Lord Ferrers of Chartley ? C. FH. M. 

The Union, Oxford. 


Tue Sosresxt Famriy (3% §. ix. 134.)—Is 
there any truth in the statement of the letter 


' communicated by J. M. to the effect that Prince 
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James Sobieski was twice married? All the au- 
thorities whom I have consulted ascribe to him 
only one wife, Hedwige of Newburg 
What is the correct Polish pronunciation of the 
name Sobieski—Sobeeski or Sobiéski ? 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Prorecror Somerset aND Cuurcn BrEtts.— 
Southey, in his Book of the Church (vol. ii. p. 121), 
says, that the Protector “ Somerset pretended 
that one bell was sufficient for summoning the 
people to prayer.” That, by his authority — 

“ Bells to be cast into cannon, were exported in such 
quantities, that the further exportation was forbidden, 
lest metal for the same should be wanting at home.” 

Query, What is the authority for this assertion ? 
For our churches were not despoiled of their bells 
till Elizabeth's time, as the Inventories of Church 
Goods taken 7th Edw. VL, fully prove. 

H. T. E. 


Queries With Answers. 


“A Curtous Eprraprn.’’ — Under this heading 
a correspondent of The Standard newspaper (Jan. 
24) publishes the following, copied, he says, from 
a tablet in the north wall of Brent-Pelham [ Pel- 
ham-Brent ?] church, Herts. Perhaps some reader 
of “N. & Q.” will look at the inscription, and 
send to that journal a revised copy, with corrected 
date. Who was Shonks or Shonke, and what is 
the allusion to killing the one serpent? The 
other is doubtiess the “ old serpent,” our spiritual 
enemy _— 

“Q. Piers Shonks, 
who died anno 1086, 
“ Tantum fama manet Cadmi sanctique Georgi 
Posthuma, tempus edax ossa sepulcra vorat. 
Hoc tamen in muro tutus, qui perdidit anguem, 
Invite positus Demone Shonkus erat. 

“ Nothing of Cadmus nor St. George—those names 
Of creat renown—survives them but their fames ; 
Time was so sharp set, as to make no bones 
Of theirs, nor of their monumental stones. 
gut Shonke one serpent kills, t’other defies, 
And in this wall, as in a fortress lies.” 


dé. 
Under a recess in the north wall of the church of 
Brent Pelham, and under the middle north window, 


where there was formerly a doorway, is an altar-tomb, 
covered with a slab of greyish marble, of a much more 
ancient date the brickwork coated with plaster 
which supports it. These circumstances render it pro- 
bable that it was not originally erected in this part of 
the church, but that it was removed hither the 
chancel of the old church, burnt down in the reign of 
King Henry I. On the stone, carved in relief, is repre- 
sented a man surrounded by symbols of the evangelists, 
and at his feet a er Upon this 
tomb, Mr. Gough makes remarks and con- 
jectures, in his Sepulchral Monuments, vol. i. p.1xxxvi 


than 


from 


and a serpent. 





the following 
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| cc ms ’ , e 
“This monument,” says he, “has furnished matter for 


vulgar tradition, and puzzled former antiquaries. It is 
by Dr. Salmon supposed to be a founder’s tomb. Weever 
describes it as ‘a most ancient monument stone, where- 
upon is figured a man, and about him an eagle, a lion, and 
a bull, having all wings, and the fourth of the shape of an 
angel, as if they should represent the four evangelists. 
Under the feet of the man is the cross-fleury, and under 
the cross a serpent. He is thought to have been some 
time the lord of an antient decayed house, well moated, 
and not far from this place, called O. Piers Shonkes. 
This 


ck scription is correct, except in the figure of the man, 


He flourished anno Conquestu vicesimo primo.’ 
which is really an angel flying, and carrying up asoul ina 
shroud or sheet, in the usual attitude. At his right hand, 
is an angel sitting, holding in his lap an open book; at 
his left is a bull; the eagle and winged lion over his 
head complete the number of the symbols of the evange- 
The serpent is really a two-footed dragon, pierced 
with the cross, whose point is in his mouth, and so the 


| sculpture conveys the idea of the destruction of Satan by 


the cross of Christ, securing immortality to all who die in 


| the faith of the gospel, as transmitted by the evangelists. 


Over the lines (above the tomb) is now written O. Piers 
Shonkys, who died a® 1086. Salmon, by a train of 
amusing conjectures on the name of Shonks, makes him 
out to be either a founder of the church, or Gilbert Sank, 
on whom Simon de Furneuse, lord of the manor, levied 
a distress for his homage and service, anno 16 Edward L., 
which is 221 years from the Conquest instead of twenty- 
one, and so makes out the old farmer’s tale about a hero 
of Pelham defeating a giant at Barkway, and obliging 
the latter manor to pay a quit-rent to the former ever 
since. A manor here retains the name of Shonks. In 
almost every church a singular or unknown monument 
of any antiquity is given to a giant.” Vide also Clut- 
terbuck’s Hertfordshire, iii. 452.] 

Butty’s Acre.— This is a sad transformation 
from God's Acre; yet such is the name of a grave- 
yard adjoining the Royal Hospital, Dublin. Why 
is itso called? There is a broken pillar there, 
which is said to mark the resting place of Brian 
Boroimhe, the hero of Clontarf. 

GrorGcE LiLoyp. 

Darlington. 

[A friend informs us that when a child he was taken 
to see Bully’s Acre by an intelligent old nurse, who told 
him it was the acre of the great Bully (Death) who con- 
quered all men. An ingenious conjecture! The ordinary 
derivation is, that it was a place where pugilists decided 
their quarrels, and hence called Bully’s Acre, Dr. Na- 
thanael Burton, however, is of opinion that Bully is a 
corruption of Bailey ; for “by the inquisition taken of 
the priory of Kilmainham in the 32nd of Henry VIIL., it 
appears that part of its possessions were a messuage in 
the town of Kilmainham called the Castle House, and 
three parks and one acre adjacent, called the Bayl-yard. 
As an office existed among the ancient knights, called 


Bailiff, he might have had the charge of that part where 
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Bully’s Acre is situated, and so corrupted to Bully from | 
Bailey.” — History of the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, 
p- 12 27, exl. 1843, 

For a place of Christian sepulchre to be called “ Bully’s 
Acre,” is certainly sad enough ; but what is to be said of 


the profane and extraordinary name given to the ceme- | 


tery of Christ Church, Dublin, which was long popularly 
called Hell—a place adjoining a cathedral designated 
Christ Church. Over an arch was an image of his Sa- 
tanic majesty carved in oak, and resembling one of those 
hideous black figures which often distinguish the shops 


of tobacconists. ] 


Rosert Dopsiry.—During a residence at Mans- 
field, Notts, in 1838, an old lady gave me in ma- 
nuscript a song, “written,” as she said, “by a 

yor shoemaker of that town named Robert 

Jodsley, a long time ago.” I gave this to a 
musical friend of mine (Mr. Longhurst, of Can- 
terbury), who afterwards set it to music; and it 
has been since sung in public by Madame Novello, 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, &c. The ballad 
is called — 
“THE PARTING SONG. 
“ One kind wish before we part, 
Drop a tear, and bid adieu : 
Tho’ we sever, my fond heart, 
Till we meet, shall pant for you. 
All my soul and all my heart, 
And every wish shall pant for you : 
One kind kiss before we part, 
Drop a tear, and bid adieu, 
One kind wish, &c. 
“ Yet, yet, weep not so, my love, 
Let me kiss that falling tear, 
Tho’ my body must remove, 
All my soul will still be here. 
All my soul and all my heart, 
And every wish shall pant for you : 
One kind kiss before we part, 
Drop a tear, and bid adieu. 
One kind wish,” &e. 


Is this in the volume called Servitude ? 
Wo 

[We believe that this tender ditty by Robert Dodsley 
first appeared in Colin’s Kisses, being Twelve New Songs 
design’d for Music. London: Printed for R. Dodsley in 
Pall Mall; and sold by T. Cooper in Paternoster Row, 
1742, 4to. It is there entitled “The Parting Kiss,” and 
commences — 

“ One kind kiss before we part.” 

It is also printed in Chalmers’s Works of the English 
Poets, xx. 341, and has been frequently set to music. | 


Sunpry Quvuertes.—Can you oblige me with 
— to the following : — 
. Was Lord Kenyon married a second time ? 


If a to whom ? 
2. Was Isaac Lloyd, parish priest of Llanidloes, 
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Sufferings of the Clergy is likely to contain the 
information, but I have no means ef referring to 


| it. Who is the publisher, and price ? 


3. Any information respecting a pamphlet called 
Tie Parliament explained to Wales, written in 
Cromwell's time ? H. 

[ 1. We conjecture that our correspondent refers to the 
Lord Chief-Justice Kenyon, the first baron ; if so, we do 
not find he was married a second time. 

2. The name of Isaac Lloyd, vicar of Llanidloes, doc< 
not occur in Walker’s Account of the Sufferings of the 
Clergy. The folio edition of this valuable work can only 
be obtained of the second-hand booksellers for about 20¢. 
An epitomised edition was published 1862, 12mo, by 
J. H. Parker, price 5s. 

8. The Parliament explained to Wales is unknown to 
us. | 


REMARKABLE Brrta.—Can you assist me in 
fixing the date of a curious Broadsheet in the 
British Museum? It is entitled — 

“ A True Relation of a Monstrous Female Child, born 
about the 6th May last, at a villae called Isle-Brewers 
near Taunton Dean, in S« mersetshire.” 

There is no date affixed, but it was printed in 
London by D. Mallet. M. D. 

{This remarkable birth occurred on May 6, 1681, when 
& woman was delivered of two female infants, whose 
bodies were joined together from the navel upwards ; 
but each with all its parts below proper to itself, and not 
only distinct all along, but separate. Upwards beneath 
the breasts these bodies parted again, and then all was as 
below, distinct and separate. Though they were both 
females, they were baptized by the names of Aquila and 
Priscilla. See Collinson’s History of Somersetshire, i. 55, 
and Philosophical Transactions, Abridged, ii. 503.) 


Scott or Baicomrr.—Will some of your readers 
kindly inform me to what branch of the Scott 
family General John Scott of Balcomie belonged * 
| He married a daughter of the fourteenth Earl of 
Errol in 1770; and his three coheiresses became, 
respectively, Duchess of Portland, Lady Canning, 

| and Lady Henry Spencer. Was he related to the 
Scots of Brotherton, or of Hedderwick, or of 
| Benholme ? Scotus, R. 

[ Major-General John Scott purchased the estate ot 
Baleomie, in the parish of Craik, Fifeshire, which county 
he represented in the British Parliament. He was the 
lineal representative of Sir John Scott of Scotstarvet, the 
author of that quaint and amusing book, The Staggering 
State of Scots Statesmen. The Scotts of Brotherton, 


Hedderwick, and Benholme, are families deriving their 


joint descent from the Scotts of Logie, and in no way 
connected with that of Scotstarvet. ] 





Montgomeryshire, ejected from his living during | 
the domination of the Puritans? Dr. Walker's | 
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asserted to have been by his going into Vecta, as 


Replies. 
DILAMGERBENDI. 
(3° S. viii. 349, 398, 442, 482, 542; i 


Your correspondent W. 8. J., who initiated the 
inquiry into the interpretation and right applica- 
tion of this yet uninterpreted, and perhaps unin- 
vestigable term, is, I think, entitled to every 
acknowledgment for the pains he has taken, and 
it seems is still taking, in furtherance of that en- 
deavour. While engaged, I believe, very many 
hours a day in large and responsible avocations 
as a London merchant, it is to the honour of the 
mercantile profession that his very limited mo- 
dicum of leisure is devoted, and in early life, to 
many useful researches in preference to its be- 
ing wasted in less appreciable kinds of relaxation. 
1 feel, however, that the course the inquiry is 
taking is one which (while meandering I[ trust 
onward towards a satisfactory issue), yet indicates 
the necessity that its esteemed originator should | 
have every assistance rendered him in guiding its 
progressive development in right and rational 
channels. 

The contribution of F. Kk. from J.ymington will | 
be found, in the course of the inquiry, to have intro- 
duced suggestions which are availably connected 
with matters which must necessarily be most 
gravely considered before any decision, either on 
the original question, or on others inseparably 
connected with it, can be definitively aftirmed. 
One of these collateral queries, it will in due 
course be proved, is no less an one than whether 


. 69. ) 


Vecta or Vectis itself has been legitimately as- 
signed as a name to the Isle of Wight: or | 


whether the island having lawful right to that 
appellation, belongs to the Hibernian Sea. 
I find, however, two causes for regret in E. K.’s 
communication. One of indeed, a very 
trivial one—that the writer should have per- 
suaded himself to affirm, perhaps somewhat tartly, | 
that “the owner of the ‘ Villula’ is himself igno- 
rant of its real meaning ”’—I am only too happy 
blandly and amicably to dispose of by simply ob- 
serving, that it will be seen in the sequel how far 
that is a merited pare nthesis. The other matter 
to be lamented is of more consequence :—I regret 
that E. K., through unfortunately not having 
seen, or not having heeded the original article on 
this subject by W. 8. J., and supposing my pen 
to have been the medium of its first enunciation, 
has builded his very interesting superstructure of | 
argument on an unreal foundation; and, conse- | 
quently, great part of it is untenable by reason of 
manifestly demonstrable fundamental error. I | 
proceed to show this. 
Our friend EF. K., in the introduction of his | 
argument, appears to be unaware that the visit | 
of St. David to Paulinus is quite as positively | 


these, 


it is by his going into W ithland. The editions 
of Alban B utle sr, &c., in the British Museum, have 
been consulted by W. 8. J.; and those at Cam- 
bridge by a clerical relative of his of no small 
celebrity at that University; and the collective 
results of their researches are, that St. David 
went for instruction to Paulinus, a disciple of St. 
Germanus of Auxerre, and that this Paulinus 
lived in an island, called by Butler the “Isle of 
Wight ;” by Giraldus Cambrensis “ Vecta in- 
sula”; by Capgrave, “Insula quedam”’; in the 
Acta Sanctorum Scotie a Hibernia, edited by 
Colgan, “Insula Withland”: but in the great 
work, Acta Sanctorum, by the Antwerp Jesuits 
(47 vols. folio), it is called “ Dilamgerbendi.” 
Evidently, then, the visit of Paulinus identified 
Vecta, Withland, and Dilamgerbendi as the same 
island, though under three different designations. 
The question is, which is the more correct one of 
the three ; or may they not all be correct, but at 
different periods of time ? 

In behalf of the reading, “ Dilamgerbendi,” 
there are two pleas to be asserted which are of no 
inconsiderable importance. The volumes of 
the Acta Sanctorum for the month of March, in 
which month St. David’s Day occurs, are by 
Henschenius and Papebrochius; and any person 
consulting the best biographical works, will find 
that these men were very greatly distinguished 
on account of their strict integrity in clearing 
away erroneous encumbrances from the records of 
ecclesiastical biography. “ Il (¢. e. Papebroch) 
épura la légende des absurdités dont elle four- 
milloit”” (Dict. Hist., Amsterdam, 1771). The 
like is there predicated of Henschenius. See very 
interesting details in that publication. 2. The 
Life of St. David, in the Acta Sanctorum, from 
which the authority for Dilamgerbendi being the 
name of the island is derived, is headed “ Vita 
ex MS. Ultrajectino”; and in the preliminary 
matter it is stated : — 

“ Acta S. Davidis plura extant, ete. Ex his antiquis- 
sima ea opinamur, que olim in Belgium ex Britannia 
delata, reperimus in codice MS, Ultrajectino, Ecclesie 
S. Salvatoris; et hic damus.” 

I must say that I, for one, shall look forwards 
to the issue of W. 8. J.’s application to the 
church at Utrecht with feelings of the deepest 
interest. It is an inquiry which bears most ma- 
terially on the question, as I hope to show in a 
future number, on what sufficienc y of warrant it 
has been received as a demonstrated verity, that 
even the name Vecta, or Vectis, ever correctly 
designated our lovely south-shore islet; or was 
used by the ancients, Celtic, Roman, or Saxon, as 
its known and accepted appellation. 

Having protracted this contingent, however, 
already fully to the length I can at all hope you 
will be able to afford for it in one impression, 
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allow me to add the well-known phrase, “ To be 
continued in our next.” ,And in that next por- 
tion, on the assignment of the name Vecta or 
Vectis to the Isle of Wight, and the degree of 
authority for such assignment, I shall be able to 
avail myself more profitably of the contribution 
of your good correspondent Ii. K. J. K.C. 


Without pretending to be a “ Celtic scholar, or 
very conversant with British antiquarian re- 
searches,” it appears to me that this “ grotesque 
word,” as one of your correspondents terms it, 
which has occasioned so many — remarks on 
the Bindocladii, &c., is no name at all, but merely 
a blunder of Colgan (? Coglan); who, in his large 
work called Acta Sanctorum, awkwardly runs 
three or four words into one, and thus makes a 
description of the locality appear like its proper 
name. He appears to have discovered his mis- 
take; and in his smaller work, which I suppose 
is an abridgement of the former, he gives the 
place its proper name of Whitland. Alban But- 
ler copies Colgan in the first instance; but in a 
subsequent edition, instead of Whitland wrote 
the Isle of Wight. In support of this we are told 
that Giraldus Cambrensis wrote that St. David 
‘in Vectam insulam profectus est.” A very respect- 
able authority no doubt, if Giraldus ever asserted 
any such thing, of which I confess that I am very 
incredulous." I rather suspect that some officious 
transcriber may have substituted Vectam for some 
other word used by the author. Giraldus was a 
scholar, and no doubt well read in the history of 
his own country ; and would hardly have written 
such an absurdity as that a British saint, in the 
sixth century, ventured to establish himself in 
the Wight. The original legend which Colgan 
consulted, was most probably written in Welsh, 
and he got on tolerably well to the word Fuys, 
an island, which he translates; but not being 
able to understand the description, leaves it as he 
found it with the simple mistake of substituting 
the letter m forn. The word Frys, in its pt- 
mary signification, is an island; and “ Ynys dilan 
ger ben di,” supposing the last di to be intended 
for the adjective now written dw, but pronounced 
dee, would be, the shoreless island near the black 
headland, point, or cape. The only meaning I 
can attach to a shoreless island, is, that of a steep 
rocky islet, rising immediately out of the water, 


[* In the Works of Giraldus Cambrensis by J. 5S. 
Brewer, ed. 1863, iii. 384 (Life of St. David), occurs the 
following passage :—* Exin profectus est in Vectam in- 
sulam, ubi Paulinus Germani discipulus, divinis ex toto 
mancipatus officiis, gratam Deo vitam agebat,” ete. To 
the words “ Vectam insulam” is added the following 
note :—* Exstat in Maridanensi comitatu, vulgo Caer- 
marden, qui Demetia# regioni adscribitur locus MW hite- 
land, Latinis Albalanda, in qua postea illustre monas- 
terium ordinis Cisterciensis exstructum est. Tolland. 
Utrecht MS.”—Ep. } 
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without any beach. There are many such on 
the Welsh coast. But the word Ynys has a 
secondary meaning, especially in South Wales, 
where it is applied to low flat meadows on the 
bank of a river or brook. To such an Ynys the 
term dilan, or shoreless, would be more appro- 
priate; and I suspect that in this instance it may 
have been purposely added, to show that it was 
not an island properly so called of which the 
author was speaking; and in such case the final 
di should, in modern authography, be dy; and 
the reading thus, “Ynys dilan ger bendy,” a 
shoreless island near the house of the head man 
or principal. The person referred to being Pauli- 
nus, St. David’s master, and Abbot of Whitland, 
“Ty Gwyn ar Daf.” Colgan was quite right, 
therefore, in substituting Whitland for Dilamger- 
bendi in his second work. I think the Bindocladii 
must be acquitted of having had anything to do 
with this grotesque word. T. W. 


Various circumstances have prevented my read- 
ing till now the contributions to “ N. & Q.” under 
the above heading. W. 8. J., the originator of 
the discussion, says (viii. 544), in his second com- 
munication, that he is “taking steps to have” 
the Utrecht MS. inspected, but that “in the 
meanwhile he would again ask of any Celtic 
scholar who may be among the readers” of 
“N, & Q.”, “to have the kindness to furnish us 
with any probable interpretation of the word Di- 
lamgerbendi.” I venture, though with great difli- 
dence, to offer a few words on the subject. Ido 
not pretend to be a “Celtic scholar”: all I can 
say is, that I take much interest in etymological 
questions ; especially in Celtic,—and this partly 
in consequence of four tours in Wales, one in Ire- 
land, and a sojourn in Brittany,—partly from my 
happening to know that I have in my veins much 
Welch blood, and some Irish. 

After so long an interval, it is well to repeat 
the passage in the larger work entitled Acta 
Sanctorum, especially as it appeared with two 
slight errors: —-“ Inde profectus, Paulinum, 8. 
Germani [not Gennani} discipulum [not discipu- 
lam}, adiit doctorem, qui in insula nomine Dilam- 
gerbendi gratam Deo vitam ducebat.” 

It seems to me clear that the words “ in insula 
nomine Dilamgerbendi” come to us through the 
hand of some transcriber who did not live in 
Wales, and who knew very little, if anything, of 
Welsh names of places or of the Welsh language. 
I therefore think we may deal very freely with 
the passage. Consequently, I do not agree with 
W.S. J. (viii. 544) in considering that the con- 
jecture of Q. Q. (viii. 442) was inadmissible, in 
so far as that he would make Di/am a corruption 
of ad ilam, notwithstanding that the words 
insuld appear previously: nor can I see that the 
word Dilamgerbendi “will be much more fairly 
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interpreted if it be dealt with altogether irre- 
spectively of its right geographical locality” ; for 
I think Wales has decidedly the first claim. 

E. K. (viii. 542) made several suggestions and 
sub-suggestions. One is, that insuld is a corrup- 
tion of in cella, while Dilamgerbendi is a corrup- 
tion of the preposition de and a Latinised form of 
the word Liancarvan (the name of a village about 
five miles south-east of Cowbridge). He adds 
the following : — 


“Probably St. David withdrew at first in quaédam in- 


suli (Bardsey or Ewley); afterwards, in cella Withland 
(Whiteland Abbey); and later, it may be, in cella de 
Lamgerbendi (Liancarvan) ; and the confusion has arisen 
from these three different names having been wrongly 
fused into the appellation of one locality.” 


This hypothesis seems to me unnecessary : there 
is no need, methinks, of supposing that St. David 
went then to any other place than Llancarvan 
only; though, certainly, the supposition that he 
previously went to Whitland (so, dnd not White- 
land, the word is spelt in my map) might account 
for the ridiculous mistake—as it appears to me— 
which makes him go to the Isle of Wight. What 
I would conjecture is this: that, in the first place, 
Dilam was supposed to be ad ilam (ad insulam), 
and that then the knowledge that Paulinus was 
stated to have founded a school at Whitland (the 


name of which seems to have been, like that of | 


the Isle of Wight, originally Withland), caused 
the smaller Acta Sanctorum to adopt the words 
in insulam Withland, and Giraldus Cambrensis to 
write tx Vectam insulam. 

Lauivs (ix. 69) follows up E. K. by stating 
that Llancarvan has “ been sometimes called 
Carbani Vallis or Vallis Carbani,” and proceeds 
thus: — 

“What if Dilamgerbendi should be ad Vallem Gar- 
bani? It is quite true that Carvan, in Llancarvan, seems 
to be formed most irregularly from the name of Garmon 
or Germanus of Auxerre; but in Dilamgerbendi there 
seems to be (in letter g) a relic of a more regular com- 
pound.” 


With all respect to Larivs (whoever he may | 


be), his connection of Carvan with Garmon or 
Grermanus seems to me far-fetched, especially as 
there is no need of going out of Welsh, which 
language gives a simple derivation enough. 

But his suggestion that Dilamgerbendi is ad 
Vallem Garbani appears to me to be by no means 
unworthy of entering the lists: Dilam may be, 
not de Lian, but ad Vallem (as, if it were best to 
do so, we might interpret it to be ad Villam). 
Thus St. David is said to have afterwards founded 
& monastery in the Vallis Rosina (Ross). 

Perhaps it is as well to mention that we do not 
owe the letter g to the Latinisation of the Welsh 
word. Every observant traveller will have re- 
marked that in Welsh compound-names of places 
the letter y is, after the occurrence of x, substi- 
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Thus we find Ban-gor, not Ban-cor ; 
Llan-goed, not Llan-coed; Llan-goedmore, not 
Llan-coedmore; Llan-gorwen, not Llan-corwen. 
Why we should find, not Llan-garvan, but Llan- 
carvan, one fails to see. However, the g is found 
in one of the Latinisations of the word. 

What is said of Llancarvan in the biography 
of Paulinus seems to me to leave little, if any, 
room for other claimants: otherwise I could have 
put in a claim for one or two other places. 

E. K., while preferring the claim of Llancarvan, 
couples with it that of Llantony Abbey, the mag- 
nificent development of the simple little oratory 
built by St. David in what is now a narrow strip 
of Monmouthshire, stretching, like a Norwegian 


Jfiord, far up between Radnorshire and Hereford- 


shire. E.K. states that Llanthony is a contrac- 
tion of Llan-ar-Honddi (“the church on the 
it is rather, I believe, a contraction 
of Llan-dewi-nant-Honddai (“the church of St. 
David in the valley of the Honddi”); hence it 
is that the abbreviation contains the letter ¢. 
3ut neither derivation accounts for either the g 
or the 6 in Dilamgerbendi. 

Failing some such news about the Utrecht manu- 
script as would give another start to the question, 
I think we must conclude that Llancarvan is the 
“local habitation ” of Dilamgerbendi. 

However — though I do not anticipate it —I 
should not be sorry if the village of Llancarvan 


| had to give place to the stately convent that grew 


out of St. David’s oratory. I have pleasant me- 
mories of a summer, and of an autumn, visit to 
that most stirring site. Well do I remember the 
deep green glen which, like a genuine Welsh cwm, 
ends in a cul de sac, the “black stream” that 
gurgles in its long-worn channel, and the ram- 
part-like Black Mountains— a lofty range on 
which I met with something like an advefture. 
And the connexion of an ancestor of mine with 
the great abbey makes me feel a more than 
common interest in its majestic ruin. 

Joun Hosxyns-ABRADALL, JR., M.A. 


Long Coombe, Oxon. 


I have lately been told by a gentleman in whom 
I can place reliance, that the word Dilamgerbendi 
is of Indian origin, and means “ Opposite the sea.” 
Can any of your readers, who are versed in ori- 
ental nomenclature, inform me if such is the fact ? 

Wareham. r. Je 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
(3"4 S, viii. 499; ix. 46, 89.) 


o” 


“ Are there any second or third principles? 
asks V.S. V. The answer is, No, there cannot 


| possibly be such principles, speaking logically. 


Nevertheless, the poverty of our language, and 
the usus loquendi, compel us to speak of jirst prin- 
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ciples. Universally an Englishman will say it is | 
my principle to do so and so; another will answer 
by saying, it is my principle to do just the reverse. 
No first principles can be in such opposition. Still 
there may be a principle common to both, and 
to all; to wit, to get as much and as soon as they 
can of what they esteem to be good; which isa 
first principle. There are certain “ principles,” 
properly speaking “ maxims,” such as Jgaorantia 
legis non excusat ; qui facit per alium facit per se, 
&e., which are first principles in our municipal 
law. When speaking logically of the first principle 
of all these principles (say “ maxims”), we come 
to the cuique suum of Justinian in the Roman law. 
We may go beyond this, and speculate on the moral 
principle, out of which the notion of cuique suum 
(= to every one his own) arises, and still further 
proceed in search of the mental powers whence 
this grandfather or great-grandfather principle 
takes its rise, and obtains universal assent, if not 
adoption, by all mankind. In reference to the 
title given by Newton to his Principia Philovophie 
Naturalis, it should have been Principium, in the 
singular number, instead of Principia, because he 
resolved his whole system into one unexplained 
cause—gravitation. “ Celestial mechanics” is a 
far more appropriate term for what Newton herein 
treated of, and that was adopted by La Place. 
Aristotle, the great fountain of all our a priori, as 
well as a posterior’ knowledge, has elucidated the 
subject of “first principles” in a manner that 
would have astonished Thales, could he have lived 
to the time of the Stagyrite, in his great work on 
metaphysics. Euclid, in reference to pure geo- 
metry, has based all his reasoning on what are, 
after the Latins, stupidly called axioms, but which 
he more logically termed “notions admitted by 
all mankind,” these being “ first principles” in the 
modern sense. In recent times such method of 
strict reasoning has never been adopted, except 
by Spinoza on metaphysics, and by Whewell 
(now set free from earth) on the mixed sciences of 
pneumatics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, &c. The 
precision of the French language is its chief merit, 
which it derives from the assiduous attention be- 
stowed on its use under the ablest instructors. The 
vagueness ef the English tongue rests on its total 
neglect as to cultivation; it is, in fact, never 
taught, except to school-girls, and perhaps at some 
school (academy) where other languages are not 
taught. ‘Those who have had a classical educa- 
tion know, to a man, that they were never taught 
the English tongue grammatically. It is needless 
to go into the reasons of this anomalous state of 
education, but the explanation is obvious to many, 
and is easily made intelligible to those who desire 
to know. T. J. Broxton, 


The use and fitting illustration of this term will 
be found in the following sentence : — 
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“In short, they are my speculations in the first princi- 
ples that (like the world in chaos) are void of all light, 
distinction, and order.”"—The Spectator, No. 46, vol. i. 
p. 186 (Tonson’s 12mo, ed. London, 1749.) 


W. B. Mac Case. 


Dinan, Cétes du Nord, France, 


“T should like a good definition of first and second 
principles, and, much more, a few examples — say half-a- 
dozen—of first, second, and third.” —N. & Q. 3°48. ix, 146. 

If your correspondent will throw his eye over 
the pages of the commentators on Aristotle, and 
of the Alchemists, he will find many instances of 
the use of these expressions. Of the latter I pro- 
pose shortly to furnish a bibliographical account, 
by way of supplement to what has already been 
communicated in “ N, & Q.” 

“ Man finds within himself severa! principles to discern 
good from evil, and these principles are so many rules of 
his conduct. ‘The first directive principle we find within 
ourselves is a kind of instinct, commonly called moral 
sense, . . . . The second principle is reason, or the 
reflection we make on the nature, relations, and con- 
sequences of things; which gives us a more distinct 
knowledge, by principles and rules of the distinction be- 
tween good and evil in all possible cases. But to these 
two internal principles we must join a third, namely, the 
divine will.” — Burlamaqui'’s Principles of Natural and 
Political Law, i, 205. 

BisrroTnecar. CHETHAM. 


BANNISTER, OR BALNEATOR. 
(3% S. ix. 97.) 


If Curtosvs has nothing better to oppose to 
the authority of Camden, than the assertion that 
Banastre is found in the Roll of Battle Abbey, 
and ergo the inference that it, in that shape, “ came 
in with the Conqueror,” I fear he is inerror. This 
Roll, which professes to give the names of those 
who actually fought at Hastings, is of no autho- 
rity whatever. It is, as yet, quite unknown by 
whom, or when, it was made. 

In 1863, a lithographic “ Roll of Battle Abbey ” 
was published by J. C. Hotten, London; but from 
no stated authority. Moreover, as it is adorned 
with the shields of many of the knights who are 
said to have commanded, while we know that 
armorial bearings were not in general use till the 
close of the twelfth century; this effectually dis- 
poses of its value as a contemporary record. 

In the Roll of Dives, by M. Leopold Delisle, 
and in a recent work (Le Nobiliaire de Normandie) 
by the Vicomte de Magny, lists of the Compa- 
nions of the Conqueror are given. Both of these 
are compiled from authentic sources; and the 
only names there, which in the slightest degree 


| resemble Banastre, are “ Raoul Baignard,” “ Geof- 


froi Bainard,” and “ Raoul de Bans.” In these 
one can trace a faint connection with the “ bath, 


/ and by turning the two former into “ Balneator” 
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(no very violent change) Camden's authority is at 
once supported, and the only guise suggested under 
which the name of Banastre can claim admission 
among the Norman followers of the valiant Bas- 
tard. 

May I add, with reference to the “ Bonar” 
question (3°¢ S. ix. 25, 50, anté), that I was not 
misled, as G. W. M. supposed, by the pedigree in 
the Landed Gentry, being, like him, an admirer 
of Popular Genealogists (the exposures in which 
have already done good, to my own personal 
knowledge); but was glad to find my incredulity 
as to the “ Bona res” derivation so finely veiled 
as to escape his notice. The lucubrations of 
Scorn (p. 108, ante) must fail to convince any 
one (but a Bonar) that its origin is French. If 
he turns to pp. 56, 57, of Popular Genealogists, he 
will there see all that is known of the early in- 
stances of this name in Scotland; to which I 
venture to think my humble suggestion of an 
agricultural derivation, from Jamieson’s Diction- 
ary, forms a fitting corollary. 
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(and they are legion), from Ptolemy to Camden, 
bearing on the knotty question, he only comes to 
this conclusion—that Cambodunuin may be Bre- 
men, in the Duchy of Lower Saxony ; or, “ pro- 
bably the Bremen auxiliary troops founded our 
Bremenium at Rutchester, and assigned their own 
name to the new colony in Britain.” What a 
waste of learning and research, to come at last 
only to a probability! Bremenium, according to 
Camden, was not Rutchester, but Brampton in 
Cumberland. And the Romans only gave a sort 
of surname to their own legions (not auxiliary 


troops), from the name of the district which any 


The notion of a French origin is only one among | 


the numerous absurdities of the Bonar pedigree, 
as may be seen on referring to that extraordinary 
performance, at the end of which it is gravely as- 
serted that there were in Scotland alone “ no less 


than thirty-seven different lines of Bonars upon |} 


record, each with its territorial designation, nor 
were they less numerous on the continent "—facts 
which, it is scarcely needful to observe, only ex- 
isted in the brain of the mendacious compiler. 
ANGLO-S« OTUs, 


CAMBODUNUM: “COH,. IIE. BRE.” 
S. ix. 12, 87, 122.) 

In the last century, before the invention of gas, 
when everybody used snuflers to keep their lights 


( ira 


burning, an Etonian, who had snuffed out his | 


candle in attempting to shorten the wick, wittily 
quoted Horace’s apothegm : — 
Brevis ¢ 


sse labore, 


Obscurus fio.” 


particular legion or cohort had subdued. “ Con. 
ILII. BRE” (ucorum), means, therefore, the fourth 
cohort of a certain legion which conquered the 
Breuci, as explained in my former note. If the 


| Secretary of the Huddersfield Association will 


turn to “ De Notis Romanorum Compendiariis” at 
the end of Ainsworth’s quarto Dictionary (1796), 
edited and revised by Thomas Morell, D.D., &c., 
he will find a clear and satisfactory solution of 


the puzzle BRE. (QuEEN’s GARDENS. 





Your correspondent QuEEN’s GARDENS is com- 
pletely in error. There is no inscription that I 
know extant of the Breuci in Britain or else- 
where. The BRE refers to the Bremenenses or 
Bremenetacenses of the Noftitia, and their station 
Bremenium in Northumberland. Unless Gruter 
notices them, the Breuci will be found nowhere 
except in the brain of a Stukeleyan, and as re- 
spects the coins of Trajan, I can show the writer 
fifty of that emperor dug up at Exeter, some with 
legends and reverses commemorating Decebalus, 
and the conquest of Dacia by Trajan. And yet 
there is not the slightest clue to prove what 
Roman or auxiliary troops ever occupied ancient 
Exeter, or Isca Damnon, and Ptolemy's second le- 
gion may have been meant for CaerLeon in Wales, 
not Isca D. Anonymous Ravennas places Drum- 


| burgh (Rumabo) close to Bramenium or Breme- 


The same fate has happened to your correspon- 


dent at Heidelberg—Brevis. In trying to en- 


lighten the puzzled aatiquaries at Huddersfield 


on the franged tile inscribed pre, he has, I fear, 
left them more entirely in the dark. They are 
groping about “in that valuable but sadly hetero- 
geneous jumble of geographical names and de- 


nominations, the compilation or chorography of 


the anonymous Ravennas of the seventh century,” 
with no more chance of finding the station’ in 
Britain they are hunting for, than the needle in a 
bundle of hay. I should envy 


sREVIS for his | 


learning and research—the characteristics of a | 


real antiquary—if they had produced a clear ex- | 


But after a careful 


planation of the mystic BRE. 
classical itineraries 


enumeration of the divers 


| in Quadrio: 


nium. The exploratores, or light scouts of the 
sixth legion at Carlisle, were thrown out to this 
Rumabo (the Solway Frith). So says an inscrip- 
tion in Gruter. BREVIS. 


CASA, GAROPOLI, REDI. 


(3° S, viii. 266.) 


The only notice of Garopoli which I can find is 

“ TL’ Aurena, Poema Froico di Girolamo Garopoli, Bo- 
logna, 1640, in 12°. Jl Carlo Magno, ovvero la Chiesa 
vendicata, altro Poema dello stesso. In Roma, 1660, in 
12°, seconda edizione, ricorretta e accresciuta, bi: il Garo 
poli da Corigliano, ne’ Salentini ; e fa Parocco nella sua 
patria, creato nel 1645; ma mori in Roma, segretario del 
Principe di Palestrina."—Storia d’ Ogni Poesia, t. vi 
p. 687, 
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The work for which Garopoli is called a “ 
flatterer” 

“Jl Carlo o vero La Chiesa Vendicata, alla 
sacra Maest’ Christianissima di Luigi XIV, Re di Francia 
e di Navarra, poema heroico del Sig. Girolamo Garopoli, 
In Roma, 1660.” 


base 
is — 


Mac go, 


seconda impressione. 
The prose dedication is strong, but the following 
is more condensed : — 
“Tu, gran Lviat, in eui Natura e’l Fato 
L’ idea a’ heroe magnanimo formaro, 
Che pit: c’ hai mesi, o giorni, hai gia contato 
Vittorie, che ’l tuo crin di palme ornaro, 
Che sei di gloria, al maggior grado alzato 
Fra’ grandi ch’ in Europa unque regnaro, 
A la cui destra fora lieve il pondo 
De I universa monarchia del mondo,”—C(i. 3.) 


In the fourteenth canto, Charlemagne has a 
vision of the future kings of France, which is ex- 
plained to him by a hermit. 
are given to Louis and his court. 
mother seems worth quoting i— 

“ Vedila armata non, ma i duci armati 
Starle d’ intorno riverenti, humili, 
A quale invitti esserciti assegnate, 
Gir lieti a soggiogare i Regni hostili ; 
Ne tra cure di guerre, anco lasciati 
Sono i pensier pacifici e civili. 
Di tanta monarchia I’e dolce il peso : 
$i Parte ha del regnar da gli Avi appreso.” 
(xiv. 93.) 


One on his 


After this, it is not surprising that Charle- 
magne (st. 139) feels some jealousy (invidia emu- 
latrice) of his greater successor. 

We do not know why Garopoli praised Louis 
so vigorously, but his compliments were not 
stronger than those of Boileau, Moliére, and Ra- 
cine, and were certainly as disinterested. He had 
tried his hand in 1640 on Ferdinand, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, to whom ZL’ Aurena is dedicated : 

“Tu Ferdinando a cui concesse Dio 
D’ Etruria i cori e le provincie & pieno, 
E li fe d ogni heroe piu grande e pio, 
Ed altre monarche capace il seno : 
C’ hai sol tra re d’ Europa alto desio 
Porre al tiran d’ oriente il fieno ; 
E vinto di Macon lo stuolo indegno 
Stabilir di Gest: nell’ Asia il regno.”—C, i. st. 2 

Quadrio does not give the date of the first edi- 
tion of Ji Carlo Magno, nor can I collect it from | 
the author's Apologia (Rome, 1660), in which he | 
fairly reprints the criticism of the “ Academico | 
Partenio,” and replies to it. I should be ve ry 
glad to have an opportunity of comparing the two 
editions, as at p. 538 the second is said to be 
“ricorrelio e accresciuto dall’ autore.”’ The dedi- 
cation to Louis is dated “1 Marzo, 1759” ; that 
of the Apologia “1 Marzo, 1660.” And asin my 
copy, and that in the British Museum, the second 
edition and the Apologia are bound together, it 
may be that the first was exhausted in a year. 


The author of the Letter on the State of Learn- | 


ing, §c., classes Garopoli with the “forgotten 
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_ rhymesters,” 
the fact, though I believe the defect was rather 
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and seems to be nearly right as to 
that of his printer than himself. Both poems are 
badly printed, on bad paper, and in a bad Italian 
type. Jl Carlo Magno is the worst. It is very 
disagreeable in reading poetry to be stopped by 
half-impressed letters and other defects which 
oblige one to pause and puzzle out the word, and 
sometimes to skip and go on from inability to do 
so. After getting through a few pages, irritation 
takes the place of enjoyment. I have not yet 
read through J/ Carlo Magno. I should have 
done so with satisfaction, had it been more physic- 
ally readable. It contains some good descriptions 


| and vigorous language, and I think may claim a 
| fair place among [talian poems of the second class. 


About fifty stanzas | 


I have not, by “ index-reading,” been able to 
discover among the many Italian writers bearing 
the name of “ Casa,” one who could have been a 
flatterer of Louis XIV. I have read Redi’s poetry 
in the Venetian edition of his works, 3 tom. 1712, 
and, unless he wrote more and of a different quality, 
he cannot be the person indicated. H. B. C. 

U. U, Club. 


CuristopHEeR BattiscompBr (2°¢ S. viii. 453, 

522.) — In Poems upon Several Occasions, by the 
Rev. Mr. John Pomfret, London, 1777, one of 
his essays, “Cruelty and Lust,’— 
“ was occasioned by the barbarity of Kirke, a commander 
in the western rebellion, 1685, who debauched a young 
lady witha promise to save her husband’s life, but hanged 
him the next morning. 

The name Christopher Battiscombe is not men- 
tioned in the Essay, but there can be not the 
slightest doubt that the husband of the lady 
mentioned by Mr. Pomfret was that unfortunate 
gentleman. Alf. Shelley Ellis, in his Enquiries, 
states that ( ‘hristopher Battiscombe became one of 
the victims of the infamous Judge Jeffries. Mr. 
Pomfret goes further, and tells us of Commander 
Kirke’s barbarity in disposing of his prisoners, 

| acting under the judge, which takes all blame of 
a most disgraceful deed off the judge’s shoulders. 
In the answer at the foot of Alf. Shelley Ellis’s 
question, he is mentioned as being engaged, not 

| married, and the proposals for the deed “placed to 
the judge. Mr. Pomfret states that he was mar- 

| ried, and Commander Kirke is accused of the 

“cruelty and lust.” Give the devil his due even 

| at the “ bloody assizes.” H. E. M 
Secunderabad. 


Hottann Hovse Gun-Frire (3" S., ix. 154.)— 
In “N. & Q.” of Feb. 24, 1866, a question is 


asked as to the origin of the gun fired at 11 P.M. 
| every evening at Holland House, Kensington. 

| It was commenced about the year 1798, on the 
return of Henry Richard Lord Holland, from his 
tour in Spain and Italy, and is said to be the copy 
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of an old custom in Spanish country-houses to 
show that fire-arms were kept as a warning to 
robbers. It is quite true that when the gun-fire 
was at one time discontinued by the order of the 
late Lord Holland, that some of the older in- 
habitants of Kensington petitioued to have it con- 
tinued. Joun Tatuam, M.D. 


A Rusu Rive (3S, ix. 194.) — This name, 
with the explanation of its meaning, reminded me 
of an illustrative incident. Last summer, on 
crossing the river at Barmouth, North Wales, I 
found in the ferry-boat a guasi-gipsywoman, who 
had rings on several of her fingers except that on 
which is usually worn the marriage token. Find- 
ing she spoke of her husband, I asked which was 
her wedding-ring? “Oh,” said she, laughing, 
“T was married with a rush!” On her leaving 
us, my companion asked what she meant by the 
expression; and was not a little amused with my 
answer. J. H. 

Foot-Prints on Stones (3% S,. ix. 205.)— 
John Wesley’s foot-prints are certainly not “ still 
shown on his father’s tombstone”: for the suffi- 
cient reason that the surface on which the 
preacher stood is no longer visible. When I saw 
the stone more than twenty years since, it had 
long been turned face downwards, and the ori- 
ginal inscription reproduced on a new surface. 
A tolerably practised student of Wesley an me- 
morials, I never before heard of. the story related 
by J. T. F. D. 

Vossius “Dr Treotocta Gentin1” (3'¢ §. vii. 
478.) — Your correspondent IL. B. C. desires to 
know who was the editor of Vossius De Theologia 
Gentili, printed in 1669, and can find no indication 
of an editor to make the third edition “ auctior et 
emendatior,” since the author himself was paxa- 
pirns in 1649. I have consulted the folio edition 
of his complete Works, and in vol. v. learn from 
the Dedication of the treatise here referred to, 
dated 1668, Hage, the editor was his son, Isaac 
Vossius ; who in reference to this work says: — 

“ Jacuit itaque per multos annos scriptum hoc inchoa- 
tum potius quam absolutum, ac nune demum, quoad fieri 
potuit, integrum sub illustrissimi nominis tui tutela in 
lucem prodire audet, a te sperans splendorem quem ut a 
scriptore acciperet non permisit lex avara fatorum.” 

BIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


Syria (3 8. ix. 139.)— Not having time to 
enter fully into the reasons, I can only state briefly 
my opinion and firm conviction that Syria, the oc- 
cidental name of the oriental Belad el Sham (=the 
country to the left), is derived from 7sér in He- 
brew, and Soor in Arabic, that is, Tyre (=a rock), 
the early emporium of trade between Asiatics and 
Europeans after Sidon had fallen. Beyroot has 
now superseded both. Assyria is from the same 


root, and Herodotus (viii. 63) can only be under- 
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stood as to his description of Assyria by his inter- 
change of the words Syria and Assyria. 
T. J. Bucxron. 

Is not Syria for Tsyria, the country about Tsur, 
or Tyre, which was the first Syrian town known 
to the Greeks ? Tuomas T. Dyer. 

Escatop Suetzis (3 §. viii. 519.)—On the 
4th of February, 1835, I was present at the open- 
ing of a vault outside the walls of Rome. It 
contained several sarcophagi of terra cotta, filled 
with earth; imbedded in which were the skele- 
tons of the deceased, with many small vessels of 
clay and glass, also some bronze coins, the 
dates ranging from Augustus to Constantine the 
Great. Of one of these skeletons the skull was 

vanting, no trace of it could be found; but in its 
place were two valves of a large pecten. A 
Roman antiquary present at once pronounced the 
skeleton to be that of a decapitated Preetorian 
soldier; and asserted, that it was always cus- 
tomary to deposit these .shells in place of the 
head in such cases. What his authority for this 
statement might be, he did not tell us, neither 
have I ever been able to ascertain; but finding 
the escalop shells in what was probably a pagan 
interment, struck me at the time as curious. 

W. J. Bernnarp Samira. 

Temple. 

AFFIRMATIVE AND NEGATIVE Srens (3" 8S. ix. 
137.) — One often hears this question asked. I 
think that the affirmative is much more often 
used in replies to questions than the negative, and 
this, joined to the fact that it is easier and less 
painful to nod than rock the head sidewise, will 
explain why the nod is always yes, or a permis- 
sion, and a side shake no, orarefusal. Ina similar 
way the leaning of the head to the side will be 
often seen to imply doubt. Nations, however, 
differ greatly. In England we wave an adieu; in 
Wales the farewell is given by pawing the air 
with the hand, the palm outwards: this latter 
form of leave-taking is frequent in Egypt. An 
Englishman also beckons a person, whilst a Greek 
in hailing you to approach him, paws the air just 
as does a Celt in bidding good-bye. Franks, Turks, 
Greeks, and Armenians, have all a different kind 
of shrug to express their ignorance or their care- 
lessness about anything; and the way in which 
most Orientals testify their disapprobation is by a 
sharp twisting of the half-opened palm near the 
ear. The Turk and Turkoman express their per- 
fect liking of a thing by holding up the hand, 
with the tips of the fingers drawn closely together. 
[ have seen many other curious signs when abroad, 
but beyond noticing their peculiarities and mean- 
ings, I attached noconsequence to them. W. E. 

-ROSPER TwIss is not strictly correct in assum- 
ing that a shake of the head from right to left is 
everywhere the sign of negation. In Greece, for 








instance, the sign of negation is a toss of the head 
backwards, or, in other words, a slight jerk up- 
wards of the chin, a gesture which is really not 
unpleasing when made by a pretty woman, rather 
a scarce animal in that country. The language of 
signs, or pantomime, is, in the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, carried to an extent of 
which an untravelled Englishman can form no 
conception, and some knowledge of this language 
is absolutely necessary. Thus, money, by the 
poorer natives of Malta and Syria, is almost always 
denoted by rubbing the thumb over the first bend 
of the fore-finger, as though making an imaginary 
bread pellet. S. H. M 
Tue Warre Harr (3S. viii. 536.)—At this 
reference is a paper on this subject, attributing 
the sign to the time of Henry VII. It is not in- 
deed improbable that the White Hart, as the 
badge of King Richard II., as frequently shown 
in the Houses of Parliament, dates from his reign. 
The Boar, for Richard IIL. is still a frequent 
sign of an inn. Tar Kyicut or Morar. 
Yex or A Cart or Waagon (3 §. ix. 80, 
149.)—A provincial pronunciation of ex or az, 
short for the azle of the wheel. Common among 
countrymen, i ae 
Topacco anp Smoxine (3" S. ix. 1.)\—Many 
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years ago I noticed the silence of several travellers | 


respecting the custom of smoking in the East, and 
have briefly mentioned them in my communica- 


tions to “N. & Q.” on that subject (1* S. ii. 154), | 


viz. Marco Polo, Rubruquis, Drake, Cavendish, 
and Pigafetta. Now Mr. THornsvry’s in- 


teresting paper on the silence of Shakespeare re- | 


specting smoking in an age when we know that it 
certainly did exist, goes strongly to corroborate 
my assertion of its antiquity, and to answer those 
who lay so much stress on the silence of the 
above authors as contradicting the fact. 

Marco Polo is equally silent on the subject of 
the long nails of Chinese gentlemen, and the dis- 
torted feet of Chinese ladies; further, there is not 
even an allusion to the use of opium. 
Arabian Nights, too, there is not the slightest al- 
lusion to the practice of smoking, or the use of 
tobacco in any shape. Pray what means pouncit- 
box which Hotspur’s friend, the popinjay — 

a - ever and anon 
Gave his nose, then took’t away again.” 
Was this a snuff-box ? A. C. M. 

Hixpoo Gops (3 S. y. 135, 197, 262.) —In 
the replies to Mr. Davipson’s query given by Mr. 


In the | 


Woop and Spat, allusion is made to the tenth or | 
coming avatar of Vishnoo the Preserver, and it | 


may prove interesting to Mr. Davipson and your 
readers if I subjoin further particulars regarding 
the incarnation of the Saviour, whose reign, it is 
believed by the Hindoos, will be universal. At 


i 
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the end of this the Kali Yug, or Iron Age, the 
fourth of the lesser periods of time which combine 
to form one divine age or Maha (great) Yug, 
Vishnoo will again appear in the Kalki, or Aka- 
lunki Avatar, to restore order to this earth prior to 
its final dissolution. He is pretigured as armed 
with the avenging sword, bearing the emblem- 
atical discus, crowned with a jewelled diadem, and 
mounted in royal apparel on a winged white 
horse, a kingly conqueror. He will become in- 
carnate at Sumbul Moradabad, in the north- 
western provinces of India, and will be born of « 
pure virgin; hence a kalunki, “without shame or 
reproach ” — the spotless one. He will level all 
distinctions of caste, will utterly destroy evil- 
doers, and will establish universal happiness, until 
the consummation of things temporal. G. W. 


Stave Purases: “Up at Harwicn ” (3° S. ix. 
155.) —I am unwilling that the saying “Up at 
Harwich ” should remain a query unanswered. 
The phrase is common enough in the eastern 
counties, but has nothing in reality to do with 
“ Harwich.” The similarity of sound has here led 
to confusion. The expression is, “ Up at harrage, 
or harriage,” and it is used to express a state of 
confusion and disorder, like “all at sixes and 
sevens.”’ It is common enough in these parts to 
hear a person who is in any perplexity or confu- 
sion with his affairs, or household, to complain 
that he is “all up at harrage.” The etymology is 
obscure: I am not satisfied with any derivation 
that I have met with, and shall attempt none. 

F. C. H. 


I do not know whether it will in any way illus- 
trate this phrase to record an expletive in frequent 
use by the old housekeeper at my first boarding 
school. It is sixty years since, and the old lady 
dated some sixty years earlier; e. g. “ What are 
you doing there, you boy? My heart at Harwich 
if I come after you,” &e. Kc. I have never heard 
it since. A. Pr. 

Dover. 


Jewisu Heman Sacririces (3'4¢ 8. ix. 144.)— 
In sober earnestness may I ask, what can Mr. W. 
PINKERTON mean? He says,— 

“The Jews were charged with stealing Christian chil- 
dren, to sacrifice them as burnt offerings to Jehovah, ac- 
cording to the Jewish law «f Moses, which, if it did not 
actually enjoin, decidedly permitted human sacrifices.” 


In what part of the Pentateuch is such an injunc- 
tion or permission to be found? Every permitted 
sacrifice is prescribed, and all others are solemnly 
forbidden. The massacre of the Jews at Damascus 
in 1840 was on a pretence of murder, and not of 
“the very same crime,” ¢. ¢. offering Christians 
“as burnt offerings to Jehovah.” I read the 
whole of the alleged evidence: there was nothing 
on which a reasonable accusation could be founded. 
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Mr. Prxkerton could not speak of the charge as 
he does if he had not forgotten the particulars. 
LA&LIvs. 
Motner Surpton (3 8. ix. 137.) — Mother 
Shipton was a conspicuous object among the wax 
figures, not in Westminster Abbey, but in Mrs. 
Salmon’s once popular exhibition in Fleet Street. 
She was an especial favourite with the juvenile 
visitors, as she used to put out her leg and kick 
the shins of any one who approached her near 
enough. A. Pr. 


WHITE vusED For Movrnine (3° 8. vii. 458; 
all parts of Greece when a young man or woman 
dies wnmarried, the relatives and friends of the 
family to whom he or she belonged, to follow the 
coffin, wearing a broad white crape across the left 
shoulder towards the right hip, not only as a mark 
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} 
| of these workmen was much surprised to find the 


of mourning, but also as a sign of the innocence and | 


youth of the deceased. In case the dead is of an 
advanced age the crape must be of black colour. 
RHODOKANAKIS. 


THe Lixcotnsntre Deumpy (35'S. ix. 59.) — 
I have waited some weeks to see a reply to this 
inquiry; and now, for want of better, send the best 
information I possess :—It seems that many years 
ago, when no rectors or vicars, and few gentlemen, 


resided in the flat country of Lincolnshire, and | 


farmers easily lived, and even grew rich, in that 
fertile district, there existed in the parish of Hol- 


beach a set of men, few in number perhaps, who | 


led most wild and dissipated lives. There were 


four, in particular, who were remarkable as lovers | 
’ 


of whist, as well as of practical jokes of a very 


equivocal character; and one of these men being on | 


one occasion asked if he was ready for a rubber of 
whist, said—*“ Yes, dead or alive.” In due course 
he died, and his saying was remembered by his 


desperate companions; and the most probable ac- | 


count is, not that his corpse was disinterred, but 
that being left in the church (as was the custom 
then) until a locomotive parson came along to 
bury it, these three companions in their cups went 


into the church, and taking the corpse out of the | 


coffin, placed it at the communion table to play 
dumby with them at whist. Of course I cannot 
say how much of this is true, but it is the most 
probable account I ever heard of a shocking folly, 
which no doubt was committed in some shape. I 
could give the names, Eliza Cook has made this 
the subject of a poem. 

By way of exhibiting the practical joking of the 
day, it is said that these men, on turning out one 


night from a public house, saw a waggon load of | 


wool standing opposite to the church, and that 
they unloaded it, and piled it up (some say and 
the waggon, too) on the roof of the church, where 
it was to be seen the next day. It is sometimes 
added (perhaps to make the story better) that one 





next day that it was his wool. 

It is also said, that one fine morning, very early, 
a farmer rode into Holbeach, and to his own farm 
in the marsh, in great haste, and on a remarkable 
pony, in a heavy foam. His men were on the 
point of carrying his hay; he cut the pony’s 
throat; the haystack was built upon the body. 
In a brief while some men followed in hot pursuit, 
but finding him quietly at his farming business, 
and no apparent means of any hasty or new arrival, 
they ccutinied that he was not the man they 
wanted, and went away. It is said that this 


viii. 506; ix. 87, 144.)—It is customary in nearly | farmer rode the pony down from London that 


night, and had committed some crime or other, 
but what it was is not known, although often con- 
jectured. Haroxp C. 


PROFESSIONAL NIGHTMARE (3"¢ 8. ix. 154), is 
I imagine, not uncommon. For myself, I can say, 
that it almost invariably takes the form of not 
getting to the organ in time, stops being out of 
order, wind failing, or the like. ORGANIST. 

Mryt Marks on Frencu Corns (3" §. ix. 79, 
167.)—In addition to what I sent a few days ago, 
I have found the following French mint marks 
(Bonneville, 1806) : — 

C, Caen. 

E, Tours. 

H, La Rochelle. 
J (the same as I). 
B,B, Strasbourg. 
MI, Marseille. 
A cow, Pau. 

These are the old marks, not mentioned by 
W.S. J. 

In conformity with the Order of the 10 prai- 
rial, an XI., the number of the mints was re- 
duced to 16 (to last three years.) I give them: 

A, Paris, a cock. 

B, Rouen, Paschal Jamb. 

)), Lyon, a fly. 

G, Geneva, a lion. 

H, La Rochelle, 8.B. (initials of the Director). 

J, Limoges, 2 clasped hands. 

K, Bordeaux, a fish. 

L, Bayonne, a tulip. 

M, Toulouse, a cow. 

Q, Perpignan, bunch of grapes. 

T, Nantes, an anchor. 

U, Turin, a heart. 

B,B, Strasburg, an ear of corn. 

C,C, Genoa, prow of ancient vessel. 

MM, Marseilles, mullet of 6. 

W, Lille, a caduceus. 

The letters are the marks peculiar to the mints. 
The figures, &c., are the marks “des directeurs 
actuels.” Joun Davinson. 

P.S.—I hope some correspondent will continue 
the series up to the present time. 


M, Toulouse. 
O, Riom. 

U, (same as V). 
W, Lille. 

C, C, Besancon. 
9, Rennes. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

History of Scandinavia from the Early Times of the 
Northmen, the Sea Kings, and Vikings to the present 
Day. By Professor Paul C. Sinding, of Copenhagen, 
formerly Professor of the Scandinavian ‘Language and 
Literature in the U: niversity of New York. First Eng- 
lish Edition, thoroughly revised and largely augmented. 
(Published by the Author.) 

Although called on the title-page “ first” English edi- 
tion, this is we believe really the ninth edition, of Professor 
Sinding’s history, for eight editions of it have been called 
for, and exhausted in America. The reason of this success 
is sufficiently obvious, in the fact that the work contains a 
large mass of trustworthy information, written, though the 
author is a Dane, in good plain English, upon a subject 
which has been but little touched upon by English writers. 
The book opens with an interesting account of the early 
history of the Norsemen, their Mythology, their Skalds, 
their Runes, social condition, way-faring life, their foreign 
expeditions, and among these their discovery of Ame- 
rica; and then traces the history of Scandinavia down 
to the close of the late cruel and most unjustifiable on- 
slaught upon Denmark. If our American brethren found 
Professor Ilistory one of great interest, how 
much more so must it be to the people of England, con- 
nected as their history is in so many ways with that of 
the Norsemen ? 


Sinding’s 


nt and Modern ; their History and Art- 

Treatment with Fx mpl: s collected and de signe d by 

John Eliot Hodgkin, F.S.A. (Longman.) 

Mr. Hodgkin with the Wise Man of Old, that 
“there is no new thing under the sun ;” and asserts that 
the devices of which his treats, and which, after 
slumber of about two centuries, have sprung anew to life, 
belong really to the early ages of the world; and are but 
the feeble ndants of Greek, or perhaps of Egyptian 
parents, Starting from the monograms on the coins of 
the Greek cities, he treats briefly and clearly of th 
Christian monograms; the monograms of the Carlo- 
vingian sovereigns; the merchants’ marks of the Middle 
Ages—among the last traces of which are the devices on 
the well-known tradesmen’s tokens; then glances at the 
monograms of the early artists, and the devices of the 
old printers ; and brings his sketch to a close with some 
remarks on the modern mania for monograms. But to 
many, the curious and beautiful illustrations which Mr. 
Hodgkin furnishes will prove by no means the least in- 
teresting port of this — _— volume, which, 
fitly printed in t hape of a shield, really a curiosity 
of Ritenane. - 
Index to Printed Ped 

Histories, and in the 

lections, By Char! 

Smith.) 

The value 
family history to investigats 
questions of d it, is so obvious, that we may content 
ourselves with ; neing Mr. Bridges’s Index to Printed 
Pedigre 3 

M‘Cuttocn’s GroGrapnical 

lad to announce that the first volume of a new and care- 
fully rev this most useful Dictionary, will 
be published in April under the editorship of Mr. Frederick 
Martin, The Book 

Mr. Suaw’s Ittumixnatep Drawinos 
readers who have not yet 

hould time in gre 
the Exhibition will very 


Monograms, Anci 


agrees 


book 


desc 


iqrees contained in County and Local 
ore Important Gene tlogne al Col 
Bridg Part 1. (J. Russell 


\ 


1 Jadex to all parties interested in 


may have occasion 


Dictionary.—We ar 


ised edi mn, 
author ot Statesman’s Year 
—Th of our 
seen the nteresting Works 
ing to No. 196, Piccadilly, 
shortly close. 


lose no 


- S. IX. Marcu 17, 66. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of price, &c., of the following book to be sent direct to the 
gentleman by whom it is required, whose name and address are 
given for that purpose : 


Scorr’s Lire or Naroteon Boowarartre. Vol. IX. Edinburgh, 1827. 
Wanted by Sholto V. Hare, Esq., Clifton Park, Bristol. 


Motices ta Correspondents. 


Danny axvo Joan. This phrase takes its origin from the old ballad 
so entitled, snid by some to be the production of Matthew Prior (see our 
Ist 8S iv. 196); by others attributed to Henry Wovdfall, the first of the 
printers of that name, see our 2nd 8. xi. 300 

War or true Roses. We do not know that our Liverpool Correspon- 
dent will anywhere find a better account of the brawl in the Temple Gar- 
den that eventually sent — 

= between the red rose and the white, 
T ‘housands of souls to death and deadly night,” 
than in Shakespear's King Henry VI., Part First, Act If. Se. IV. 
The article on Prehistoric Man, &c., next week if possible. 


Firc-away will find notices of the Cucking Stool in every book on 

Poplar Antiquities. 
“As mad as a hatter™ 
. oom speculations as to its meant 
3 + 125, 
.'8 query is under examination. 
(Bradford). The valuable work on English Medals by that dis- 
ved numismatist, Mr. Hawkins, the late Keeper of the Medals in 
the British Museum, is, we believe, nearly ready for publication. 

Cure of Cancer by a blacksmith near Reading S.C. is anxious for 
information on this subject. The query is scarcely suited to our pages, 
but we should be glad to procure the information for S.C if possible. 

Cyvam. The phrase “ To go on tick” was in use at least a century 
hefore Lord Hott used it, fur it occurs in Decke ors Guil's Hornbook, 
1609. See” N. .” 2nd 8. viii. account of Dr. 
Thomas Deacon, see our \st S. xii, 85; ¢nd - 1795 iii. 479; iv. 476.—— 
The Maxims of Tom Thumb and Dr. Do little” we take to be purely 
imaginary productions. 

T. H. Warp (Oxford). 
is a French proverb ; sec 


has never been 
g will b 


satish ‘actorily ex- 


found in“ N.&Q.” 


** God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” 
& Q.” ist S. i. 357, 418; vii. 193. 


’ 


“ Noras & Queuans” is registered for transmission abroad. 


Now being exhibited at 196, PICCADILLY, two doors from 
St. James's Church, 
JHE 


COLLECTION OF 
DRAWINGS, by HENRY SHAW, 


Open daily from 9 a.s. to dusk. 


ILLUMIN 
ESQ., F.S.A., &e. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


ATED 


USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS, 
Berks, 


SELL SMITH's 


(\HOICE, 


Engraved Portraits, also Topographical Prints on Beds, 


Bucks, Cambridge, and Channel Islands, in J. RI 
CATALOGUE tor March. Sent for a postage label. 
36, Soho Syeese, London. 


NCIENT and MODE RN | Cc ONS, MEDALS, 
d &ac.— MR. C. R. TAYLOR, 2, Mowracce Srazer, Rosset 
+ ane, respectfully announces that he has an extensive Coll: ction of 
the above articles fur selection on moderate terms. Also, fine Proofs 
and Patte:n Pieces, Cabinets, Numismatic Books, &c. 
Articles can be fo: warded to any part of the Country for inspection. 
Coins. «c., bought or exchanged, and every information given in reply 
to cummunications addressed as above. Attend.nce daily from 10 a.m. 


Preparing for immediate issue, Part LI. (D.—L.) of 


CATALOGUE of RARE and VALUABLE 
y OLD BOOKS, English and Foreign, in every Department of 
Literature, and marked at unprecedented Low Prices: being a further 
Sek ction from the Extensive Stock of 


J. & W. BOONE, 29, New Bond Street, Lond 


P.S. Enclose Two Stamps, with Name and Address, 


m, W. 
for Catalogue. 


Interesting Library of the late Rev. James Morton. 


Nh ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will Seu by 
AU‘ FIOR. at their House » 47, 1. icester Square, W.C. (West 
AY sh 26, and three foll x days, the 
“AMES MORTON % D., Pre bendary of 
ch ; comprising numerous t 
wolo.ist, Chap-books 
1 and Foreign. Tran 
ations of Printing Clubs, P! 
Anglo-Saxon books, and intere 
lanies in all branches of literature. Catalogues sent on reve 
Stamps. 
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